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These two volumes—and all of 
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(which, when complete, will 
cover the entire New Testament) 
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Bible text and a clear explana- 
tion of every passage. Divided 
into short units to be read and 
digested within a few minutes, 
each book is an ideal guide for 
individual or group use — com- 
bining Bible study and devotions. 


Each volume, $2.50 


Already published: 
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The Gospel of Mark 
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PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 


October 


‘o the. 


EDITOR 


ALCOHOLISM 


PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY becomes better and 
better with increasing years, and I find 
much of practical value in each issue. 


Our work at the Georgian Clinic becomes 
increasingly complex because of the multi- 
ple therapy it demands, and because the num- 
ber of patients is steadily increasing and— 
because we of the staff are learning, of ne 
cessity. 


I turn over my copies of PASTORAL PSyY- 
CHOLOGY to the library. There is something 
of worth to all of us in spite of the broad 
variety of our services. 


I'm doing a series of eight articles in our 
local weekly newspaper on Alcoholism begin- 
ning in two weeks. 

Hearty congratulations ! 

RAIMUNDO DEOVIES 

Director of Religious Therapy 
Georgian Clinic 

(Georgia Commission on 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Alcoholism) 


The Very Rev. Raimundo deOvies ts one 
of America’s specialists in pastoral counsel- 
ing with alcoholics. A second special issue 
on The Minister and the Alcoholic, in whieh 
Dr. deOvies will be featured as our “Man 
of the Month,” will be brought out by us 
within the next several months.—Ed. 


HEALING: HUMAN AND DIVINE 


I have enjoyed reading Healing: Human 
and Divine. It is a comprehensive sympost 
um on the subject, and it looks to me as if 
it is a real contribution to this growing 
field of interest. | would like to single out 
all the problems which we face in this rather 
elusive subject. At least, the experts on both 
sides—-science and theology—are talking tt 
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LETTERS TO 


one another in very sympathetic attitudes. 

Thank you for sending me a copy of 
Evanyelism and Pastoral Psychology. 1 think 
it makes a fine volume. One of the unusual 
features of it is the wide spread of con- 
tributors. And it shows that we are sensing 
the unity of the Church’s ministries. I have 
‘ust given some lectures on that subject, and 
maybe this summer with a little more leisure, 
I can get something into shape for your jour- 
nal. 

Dean E. G. HomriGHAusEN 


Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey ‘ 


ERICH FROMM’S THE SANE 
SOCIETY 


Now that it is known that cortisone, when 
administered to a patient in too large 
amounts over a long period, can produce 
a manic-depressive state, one would have 
thought that Erich Fromm, in discussing 
suicide in his book The Sane Society, would 
at least have considered the possibility that 
national groups, with a high incidence of 
suicide, have an inherited tendency under 
certain circumstances, to secrete too much 
cortisone or other hormones known to cause 
anxiety. 

What a pity he went to the World Health 
Organization for his statistics! Though on 
the surface this looks like an up-to-date 
thing to do, actually it obscures important 
facts because, being under the United Na- 
tions, it deals with national groups, and so 
lumps together in the United States such 
diverse groups as Swedes, Germans, Italians, 
Irish, Negroes, Japanese, etc., making it im- 
possible from these figures to tell whether 
they follow the same pattern as in the land 
of origin. Fortunately there have been pre- 
vious studies of the subject that are far more 
illuminating. 

In recent years, discussions of psychoso- 
matic phenomena have usually placed em- 
phasis on the effect of the psyche on the 
soma. Now that the pendulum has begun to 
swing in the other direction I hope that, in 
due time, you will publish one or more ar- 
ticles on recent discoveries of the effect of 
the soma on the psyche, and what they mean 
lor pastoral psychology. May it not mean 
that some revisions may have to be made 
in basic assumptions and in techniques ? 


You are doing a good work. More power to - 


you! 
CuHarLEs H. Corsert 
New York, New York 


THE EDITOR 


An essential book for 
anyone who has to deal 


with alcoholism 


ALCOHOLICS 
ANONYMOUS 
COMES OF AGE 


By A Co-Founder of Alcoholics 


Anonymous 


A movement singular in its spiritual im- 
pact and social influence, Alcoholics 
Anonymous was founded in 1935 by an 
Akron physician and a New York stock- 
broker. The doctor died in 1950. The sur- 
viving co-founder, “Bill,” tells in Alco- 
holics Anonymous Comes of Age how the 
society began; how it discovered the means 
and applied the principles by which large 
numbers of recoveries from alcoholism 
could take place throughout the world. 


Here is the inside history of the organ- 
ization with vivid sketches of the people, 
both alcoholics and non-alcoholics, who 
played a part in building this unique 
group. Now for the first time the whole, 
dramatic story of A.A. is told in book 


form. 
A second section describes the three 
Be ° “ ” 
guiding principles of A.A.—Recovery, 


“Unity” and “Service’—and shows how 
these aims evolved and what they mean 
today. 


Finally, an evaluation of A.A. from the 
medical, religious and lay points of view 
is made in: 


Medicine Looks at Alcoholics Anony- 
mous, by Dr. W. W. Bauer and Dr. 
Harry M. Tiebout 


Religion Looks at Alcoholics Anony- 
mous, by Edward Dowling, S.J., and the 
Rev. Samuel Shoemaker 


A Friend Looks at Alcoholics Anony- 
mous, by Bernard B. Smith 


Alcoholics Anonymous Comes of Age is 
an essential book for anyone who counsels 
the alcoholic. The material in this book 
was presented at the historic St. Louis 
convention in 1955 when A.A. celebrated 
its twentieth anniversary. 


At all bookstores @ 


$4.00 
HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 16 


— 


James Barbour Ashbrook 


AMES BARBOUR ASHBROOK is the pastor of the First 
Baptist Church of Granville, Ohio. This parish which shares terri- 
tory occupied by Denison University is objective tribute to an intel- 
lectual and spiritual leadership that transcends the measure of his 
thirty-one years. Son of a Baptist minister, who has become an out- 
standing denominational executive, Mr. Ashbrook chose his father’s 
vocation and followed in his footsteps by taking his A.B. degree from 
Denison and his B.D. from Colgate Rochester Divinity School. Early 
in his divinity studies he turned his attention to the field of pastoral 
care with a strong inclination to conceive this task in the broader anc 
deeper terms which now characterize the approach of the better 
theological schools. His capacity for self-direction was soon manifest 
in his decision to choose a course which would provide opportunity 
not only for pastoral service but also open the way for a thorough 
grounding in practical experience that would give substance to the 
theory set out in the various theological disciplines. His interest in 
clinical pastoral training began in divinity school and continued there- 
after until he had acquired a full clinical year—one quarter at the 
Rochester State Hospital, another at Bellevue General Hospital in 
New York City, and the third at the Illinois 
State Training School for Boys. 
The \\. Following graduation from Colgate Ro- 
chester, he went in search for a pastoral “clinic” 
0 the of his own. Turning aside from inviting possi- 
bilities which would appeal to the average 
young minister, Mr. Ashbrook accepted the call 
\ () \ T | of South Congregational Church of Rochester, 
New York. Here he was thrust into the center 


(Continued on page 65) 
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PSYCHOLOGY 


editorial 


An Appraisal of Pastoral Psychology Today 


AST spring The Advancement of 

Theological Education was pub- 
lished by H. Richard Niebuhr, Daniel 
Day Williams, and James M. Gustaf- 
son. It was the third and final volume 
ina study of Protestant theological ed- 
ucation sponsored by the American 
Association of Theological Schools, 
financed by the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York, and occupying the full 
time of three of our most able theolo- 
gians for nearly two years. 

This book is the principal report of 
what the investigators found out about 
current education for the ministry. The 
volume is remarkable for many things: 
for its clear, concise, and non-technical 
assessment of the whole situation ; for 
its level-headed evaluations ; for resist- 
ing the temptation to have many pages 
of charts and inert facts, so character- 
istic of most study reports ; and for its 
insistence on putting the technical prob- 
lems of theological education within 
the whole context of the church’s prac- 


ticing ministry today. We venture to 
suggest that a minister, even though he 
have no professional interest in theo- 
logical education as such, may learn 
more about the ministry today from 
this book than from any other recent 
publication. 


At several points the authors com- 
ment searchingly on just those convic- 
tions that lie behind the field of pas- 
toral psychology. From here on we let 
these remarks speak for themselves. 


“If the Christian faith must enter 
into a dialogue with contemporary 
thought and culture, a student has not 
been introduced to the core of theologi- 
cal education until he has entered into 
this conversation between Christian 


thought and the many disciplines which 
are concerned with man and his world. 
. . . It is not enough to say that phil- 
osophy, psychology, and sociology are 
necessary to the understanding of cer- 
tain aspects of the minister’s task; 
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sociology, for example, for community 
analysis and social action, psychology 
for pastoral care and religious educa- 
tion. These and other disciplines are es- 
sential to the full understanding of the 
Christian faith itself . . . Psychology is 
not only an auxiliary discipline for the 
development of cure of souls, but it is 
one of the critical inquiries which bears 
upon the meaning of sin, guilt, and re- 
demption . . . 


“... the student should not only have 
a view of the relation of Christian truth 
to the understanding which man derives 
from experience and critical inquiry, 
but he should have sufficient mastery of 
some particular discipline in science or 
the humanities so that the productive 
interchange between this field and 
Christian faith can take place in his 
mind. . . . The view taken here does 
not mean that any secular discipline 
can become a substitute for the theo- 
logical center of the minister’s work. 
The pastor is not first of all a psy- 
chologist or sociologist who happens to 
be working in a religious institution. 
He is a Christian minister who knows 
that the Christian understanding of life 
is continually made more fruitful when 
it is kept in close relation to that under- 
standing of man and his world which 
comes from experience and critical in- 
quiry and that the student or minister 
should continue to seek this under- 
standing . . 

the close connection between 
the traditional discipline of ‘pastoral 
theology’ or ‘care of souls’ and the 
psychological approach to human per- 
sonality through firsthand experience 
of human problems is widely recog- 
nized today, and has given rise to one 
of the most influential movements in 
theological education, the emphasis on 
the preparation of the Christian pastor 
as counselor. The considerable growth 
of interest in this field is related not 


PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 


only to the increasing demands upon 
ministers for such preparation but also 
to the emphasis in the schools upon the 
importance of the student’s discovery 
of his psychological motivations, his 
insight into the emotional aspects of his 
experience, and his achievement of the 
kind of understanding of people and the 
problems of mental health which will 
enable him to serve skillfully at one of 
the critical points in contemporary 
man’s life... 

“Firsthand experience with persons 
in trouble is the basic material out of 
which Christian skill in care of souls 
must come. The disciplines of psychol- 
ogy and sociology must be brought into 
the interpretation both of the data and 
the strategies of dealing with the prob- 
lems. Yet in spite of the ease with 
which this field can lead out and away 
from its theological center there is a 
strong determination in the schools to 
keep the psychological approach to 
personality in close relation to the 
Church and its faith. There is indeed 
considerable tension within some 
schools on the place of this field in the 
curriculum. Its popularity at the pres- 
ent time tends to create a situation in 
which this interest might develop its 
own force and direction, even its own 
‘theology,’ and pull away from the rest 
of the school. We discover some appre- 
hension on this score, but the apprehen- 
sion is usually shared by the men in the 
pastoral field which is a healthy state 
of affairs... 

“Granting that the development of 
pastoral theology as a theological dis- 
cipline is still in process, it is clear that 
the center of interest in this field to- 
day is in the area of ‘counseling’ which 
includes ministry to people at the point 
of their anxieties, frustrations, and 
threats of mental illness, with explora- 
tion of the emotional dynamics of 


(Continued on page 66) 
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The stagnant and even stunting experience of 
church organization can be transformed into a 
healing and growing one. 


Creative Church 


HE RUNNING of a church pro- 

gram can provide the minister with 
one of the most creative opportunities 
for exercising his pastoral sensitivity. 
Participation in such a program can 
give the parishioner a deeply healing 
experience. 

Generally, church administration is 
the bane of a minister’s existence. He 
feels himself bludgeoned to death by 
details and trivia. It is only with reluc- 
tance, and often resentment, that he de- 
votes time and energy to organization. 
The trees prevent his seeing the forest. 
On the other end, the parishioner has 
the sense of being coerced. There is 
pressure to serve on committees de- 
spite his feelings. He does not antic- 
ipate the conventional committee re- 
sponsibility with joy. 

This stagnant and even stunting ex- 
perience of church organization can be 
transformed into a healing and grow- 
ing one. The minister may have a myr- 
iad of functions, but he has only one 
role. He is the leader of a particular 
section of the Christian community. All 


*This article, together with the Readers’ 
Forum item on “Improving Church Leader- 
ship” by the Rev. Dr. Theodore Rogers, are 
part of our last month’s issue on Pastoral 
Psychology and Church Administration —Ed. 


Administration” 


JAMES B. ASHBROOK 


Minister of 
lirst Baptist Church 
Granville, Ohio 


of his activities are related to this 
community. His concern is with the 
growth of those within the fellowship 
as well as with the fellowship itself. 
(Hiltner, Seward Pastoral Counseling, 
pp. 150-1) The real life of the Spirit 
appears im interpersonal relationships. 
Where these are blocked, either be- 
tween individuals or within a group, 
then the creativity of the Christian fel- 
lowship is crippled. As a pastor, the 
primary and only concern should be 
with people. That means in every phase 
of the church’s ministry the focus is on 
what facilitates an individual’s com- 
munion with himself, with others, and 
with God who undergirds the whole of 
his being. 

The rest of this article shall outline 
an approach to church administration 
that can make it a creative experience. 
It is based on actual experience in 
transforming a disheartened and di- 
vided church into a unified and vital 
outpost of the Kingdom. The resurrec- 
tion of this church’s program signifi- 
cance could not have occurred without 
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the “pastoral’ approach to church ad- 
ministration. 

To begin with, the minister must 
recognize that techniques of procedure 
are secondary. What he is as a person 
is far more important than what he 
does as a minister. His “person” sets 
the tone or atmosphere of church life 
in a way that no procedure can ever 
do. The qualities he carries within his 
own being are what come to permeate 
the congregational life rather than 
specific techniques. That which char- 
acterizes all of his interpersonal rela- 
tionships provides the foundation on 
which the organization rests and from 
which it derives its vitality. 

Consider what goes into that founda- 
tion prior to any specific committee 
meeting. Parishioners have heard the 
minister’s basic concerns and under- 
standing expressed in a variety of ways 
from the pulpit and through his public 
prayers. They know of the way he has 
related himself to people in dozens of 
informal contacts. He has called in 
their homes. He knows their interests, 
iheir needs, their heartaches, their as- 
pirations. He has sat in hospital wait- 
ing rooms while minutes ticked into 
hours as a member of the family under- 
went a serious operation. He has stood 
beside them at a freshly dug grave and 
shared with them in the ensuing 
mouths their agonizing loneliness and 
emptiness. He. has rejoiced at family 
achievements. He has come in the mid- 
dle of the night in response to a frantic 
telephone call. He has lifted their needs 
and his skill to God in moments of pri- 
vate meditation and prayer. All that 
and more make up the unspoken dy- 
namics present in the minister’s rela- 
tionship with the committee members 
as they sit down to transact business. 
The quality permeating these other ex- 
periences sets the stage for the at- 
mosphere of the meeting itself. 
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SECOND aspect of the approach 

is the conviction that people are 
the aim and goal of any program. As a 
general rule, persons should never be 
subservient to program. The institu- 
tion exists to serve the individual, not 
the individual to serve the institution. 
Consequently, program development 
and ideas that arise in isolation from 
the real and felt needs of the individuals 
involved are of little or no value. Only 
as program emerges from the parishion- 
ers themselves participating in its con- 
ception, birth, and maturation does it 
become meaningfully theirs. It is only 
in such an approach that people are 
the end and the program the means. 

Having seen the importance of what 
the minister “is” and the emphasis on 
“persons” before program, we now 
must seek to apply that to the actual 
task of administration. 

Committee meetings are viewed not 
simply as project-oriented but also as 
person-oriented. In the very process of 
evolving a program therapeutic rela- 
tionships are possible. Consider that 
the largest percentage of church people 
comprise “Mr. Average Man.” That 
means they are clerks, secretaries, 
mechanics, librarians, teachers, copy 
readers, machinists, carpenters, sales- 
men, factory workers, et al. In the 
course of the day’s work little opportu- 
nity avails itself for them to express 
“their” opinion in a setting of respon- 
sibility. Generally, orders are issued 
without regard to their feelings and at- 
titudes. If they are in contact with the 
public, all day they take abuse with no 
outlet for pent-up emotion. Week it 
and week out they must listen to and 
do what others demand. Thus, when 
they come to board meetings, they find 
themselves in the driver seat. No long- 
er do they have to keep their thoughts 
to themselves. No longer is it necessary 
to cater to the whims and fancies of 4 
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superior or a customer. They now 
determine what is to happen to them! 
They have the chance to run the show! 
Or, from a deeper perspective, they are 
now i a situation in which their latent 
creative capacities can be activated ! 
Consequently, everyone to 
“speak his piece.” Every minister 
knows that experience. It makes no 
difference if the remark is favora- 
ble toward or disapproving of the exist- 
ing matter of business. Once everyone 
has been given the opportunity to speak 
the business is dispatched. If an action 
is taken prior to that time, there are 
hound to be ruffled feelings, resentment, 
and rebellion. It would be a tragic mis- 
take to destroy this opportunity for 
them to be persons and not simply cogs 
ina machine. All of us need to feel we 
have a share in what is happening to 
us. The vast immensity of our society 
dwarfs the individual to insignificance. 
We feel fate has taken our destiny out 
of our hands. What looks like obstruc- 
tionism, therefore, may in reality be 
the individual’s attempt to become a 
“person.” The minister should encour- 
age and thank God for all such struggle. 


OT ONLY must everyone speak 

to an issue, but at times it seems 
they speak like buckshot, aiming at 
nothing and hitting everything. Any 
and all occurrences provide target for 
comment. Such tangential material 
often causes the minister much con- 
sternation. But it, too, has a needed 
place. When a person works all day 
with the various tensions and respon- 
sibilities and events impinging on him, 
he needs a place to get them out of his 
system and into a shared relationship. 
If he returns to a one-room kitchenette 
apartment, he faces only an empty 
chair or a blank wall. Sanity demands 
shared experience and continual re- 
lease of tension. Whatever else they 
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may be, committee meetings, at least 
for many more than the minister real- 
izes, are oases of fellowship in deserts 
of loneliness. What on the surface ap- 
pears as a curse on a deeper level is 
transformed into a blessing. 

One of the most subtle aspects of 
the group interaction centers on the 
matter of the minister’s authority role. 
This is the point of greatest danger 
and of greatest opportunity for the 
creation of therapeutic committee meet- 
ings. A member’s interpersonal rela- 
tions with all authority figures are car- 
ried over and transferred to the min- 
ister. They may be rebellious or sub- 
missive, hostile or ingratiating, or 
healthily cooperative. As a safe rule, 
they are usually ambivalent. Resistance 
to or acceptance of a proposed course 
can often be traced to distorted rela- 
tionships elsewhere. Ministers are in- 
clined to resent the rebellious and en- 
courage the acquiescent. Yet it is just 
as damaging to encourage infantile de- 
pendency as it is to reject the active 
revolutionist or the persistent objec- 
tor. 

While there are times when the min- 
ister is excluded from any participation 
in decisions, the general pattern is for 
the parishioners continually to depend 
on him for the final say over almost 
everything. From the most insignificant 
date to whether or not a certain pro- 
gram should be initiated they turn to 
the minister for the answer. Even those 
who exercise responsibility in their 
vocational activities treat the minister 
as the all-knowing, all-wise, all-power- 
ful father figure. If he falls into the 
trap of perpetuating the parishioners’ 
sense of personal inadequacy and de- 
pendency, as soon as he resigns from 
the church the program will collapse. 
It would have become simply the re- 
flection of himself rather than of the 
church as a whole. People would have 
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become incapable of making respon- 
sible decisions for themselves. 

Not only may the minister discover 
a program collapsing without his con- 
tinuous and intensive pushing, but he 
also may find overt or covert hostility 
towards it. One of the things which 
depth psychology has taught us is that 
dependent people resent their depend- 
ency. The hostility may be deeply 
repressed but it is present. As human 
beings we cannot give up our capacity 
for self-direction, under coercion or 
voluntarily, without feeling angry and 
frustrated. The parishioner may con- 
sciously desire the minister to dictate 
policy and program, but on a deeper 
level he resents such suppression of the 
image of God in him. Consequently, the 
elaborate program fails to come off. 
People participate with hesitance and 
reluctance. They come late and leave 
early. They forget about various items 
of importance. They are constantly put- 
ting obstacles of one sort or another 
in the way of completion. Or they 
passively sit back and make the min- 
ister assume all the responsibility. “We 
will come, but you must do the work” 
is the attitude conveyed. Behind the 
affectless expression lurks the feeling 
“I will participate because I do not 
dare to displease you, but I will with- 
hold as much of myself as I possibly 
can.” 


O OFFSET such a prospect and 

to foster a sense of corporate re- 
sponsibility the minister can continu- 
ally alter the harmful transference with 
some comment to the effect: ‘What- 
ever the group decides is all right with 
me.”’ Or, “What does the council feel 
should be done in this situation?’’ Or, 
“What do you see as the alternatives 
and their consequences to the proposed 
course of action?” After a while some 
ot them will become annoyed, but also 
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they will begin to make decisions for 
themselves. In fact, many of the ideas 
and decisions which are made will con- 
stitute advances that would never be 
considered if the minister simply speaks 
his piece and lays it on the line. The 
group would then meekly accept and 
probably never come through with the 
needed participation and support. 
Eventually the committee will get to 
the point where some discussions are 
prefaced with “It won’t do any good 
to ask the minister what to do, so, how 
does the group regard this matter?” 
Chairmen of various committees will 
begin to pick up the emphasis on group 
thinking and tend to serve more as a 
source of clarification and guidance 
rather than a leader to tell others what 
to de. 

More thorough discussion of impor- 
tant items at major business meetings 
needs to be fostered. Usually only those 
few who are VIPs speak. Everyone 
else sits and says nothing. Afterwards 
there 1s often informal discussion, and 
even dissension and discontent. Prior 
to an important meeting it helps to 
have the various groups in the church 
provide time at their regular meetings 
to discuss among themselves certain 
proposals which are to be considered. 
Through such procedure almost every- 
one has an opportunity to begin think- 
ing on the subject, as well as to verbal- 
ize his feelings in a more informal at- 
mosphere. When the general meeting 
comes, one discovers a very significant 
increase in congregational participation. 
A wider range of opinion is present. 
The session proves more lively and 
stimulating. On the basis of this pro- 
cedure, several have expressed the 
feeling that meetings become creative 
experiences instead of stereotyped af- 
fairs. 

A total church planning retreat pro- 
vides another important resource. The 
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nature will vary from year to year, 
but a general pattern can be followed. 
The officials of all groups and boards 
in the church, as well as anyone else 
who wishes to participate, meet for an 
afternoon and evening on a Sunday. It 
is best to meet away from church prem- 
ises. That breaks the ordinary associa- 
tions and gives a feeling of perspec- 
tive. The group might begin with a 
sharing of what it regards the mean- 
ing and purpose of the church and’ the 
Christian life to be. Then, they might 
relate that to various phases of their 
church’s program. Or the group might 
look back over the past year. See what 
had been done. Where they had failed. 
What were the strengths and weak- 
nesses of various aspects of the pro- 
gram. What they felt to be some of the 
aspirations they held out for their 
church. Following some general dis- 
cussion as just suggested, the meeting 
would break up into smaller groups for 
more specific focusing of attention. The 
forms of these would depend on the 
particular concerns in any one year. 
After a light supper each workshop 
would report. On the basis of these re- 
ports it would be decided what were 
the next steps the church could take 
during the coming year. At the next 
session of the church council respon- 
sibility would be assigned and a solid- 
ly grounded program would be 
launched. 


IT US summarize the philosophy 

and approach. Instead of being the 
center of the life of the church the min- 
ister should endeavor to draw creative 
leadership from the congregation. He 
should not come with a ready-made 
program. Rather he should expect a 
program to emerge out of the thinking 
and concerns of the congregation, of 
which he is a part. His responsibility is 
to assist in its emergence. This is by 
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no means to say that he is passive or 
unproductive himself in the area of 
ideas and program. It is to say that he 
will not take the authoritarian role, 
will not attempt to impose program or 
action, but rather will attempt to draw 
irom his congregation their own crea- 
tive contributions. Most churches are 
accustomed to the minister taking the 
role of the strong man, letting him 
draw his own blueprints, with initiative 
and decision stemming largely from 
him. Because the church must be far 
more than the reflection of its minister 
he must resist such a role. 

All of the foregoing material is not 
io suggest that the pastoral approach 
to administration is devoid of prob- 
lems. In many ways there are more 
subtle involvements because the ap- 
proach moves on a deeper level than 
inost organizing procedures. 

The central difficulty is to effect the 
transition from a dependent relation- 
ship to one of mutual interaction and 
responsibility. Members will find it 
upsetting and irritating to be placed 
in a position in which responsibility 
rests on their shoulders. There will be 
times when the minister must decide 
it is better to let a program fall through 
than to pick up the reins because of 
a tailure to carry through adequately. 
In the midst of an immediate crisis 
situation it will take a real commitment 
to the congregational principle to see 
that in the long run more vital signifi- 
cance will appear by letting something 
turn out unsuccessfully. Congregations 
can only become mature if they are re- 
garded as mature, and that means tak- 
ing the concept of responsibility seri- 
ously. When they learn the minister 
really believes in their capacity to re- 
spond and will not cushion the reality 
of failure, then a new birth of creativity 
emerges. 
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from other contacts or from paratoxic 
distortions, to use Sullivan’s helpful 
phrase, intrude themselves. There will 
be cases where some individuals ought 
to serve on committees where they will 
not have to associate intimately with 
each other. In other instances, it may 
be necessary to spend time individually 
with certain ones to help them work 
through feelings and even to gain in- 
sight. 


HERE are times when patience 

seems almost impossible. One be- 
comes anxious that something be ac- 
complished. Or a particular blocking 
and resistance looms as an overwhelm- 
ing threat. At such times it is helpful 
to remember that the realization of the 
Kingdom does not depend on every lit- 
tle project or activity. Compulsiveness 
only results in dissatisfaction and dis- 
integration. In the long run a congre- 
gational consensus is more important 
than -hurriedly thrown together and 
vigorously pressed decisions. The min- 
ister’s job is only to prepare the 
ground, to provide an openness among 
the committee members, for it is the 
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working of the Holy Spirit that gives 
the increase. 

Despite all of the educational work 
that is done—from the pulpit, group 
sharing, interpretative articles in 
church publications—there will come 
the discovery that periodically it is nec- 
essary to stop to reevaluate and re- 
educate. No one can avoid the danger 
of moving tco far too fast. Much of the 
time it will seem as though everyone 
is moving along. Then some little issue 
will mushroom into a major issue and 
resistance appears. Such warnings 
must always be taken seriously. They 
usually should lead to taking one’s 
bearings again. 

For the minister with a pastoral ap- 
proach to church administration this 
area of his responsibility can provide a 
challenging creative outlet. The parish- 
ioner participating in such an experi- 
ence will come to feel it a privilege. 
What could so easily be deadening can 
be transformed into a life-giving reality. 
The reconciliation and reunion of life 
with life is possible within our or- 
ganizational functioning! 


Acts vs. Attitudes 


Most people, when they wish to be converted or reformed, expect to fill 
their lives with especially difficult and unusual acts, far more than to 
purify their intentions, and to mortify their natural inclinations in the most 
usual acts of their condition. In this they often badly deceive themselves. It 
would be much more valuable for them to change their actions less, and to 
change more rather the disposition whick makes them act. When one is already 
leading an honest and regulated life, it is far more important, in order to be- 
come a true Christian, to change the within rather than the without— 
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Religion is not a device for negating the natural 
expression of our physical being, but the finest 
rehicle for the positive expression of the human 


hody and mind. 


Religion in Psychotherapy 


HERE is a singular refutation of 

the belief that psychiatry is in 
some fashion inimical to the basic con- 
cepts and functions of religion. The 
fact is that many of the patients coming 
to the psychiatrist reject formal Chris- 
tianity because it is not able to satisfy 
their emotional needs in a manner ac- 
ceptable to their intellectual beliefs. 
Without realizing it, these patients 
have come to the psychiatrist for spirit- 
ual help. Successful therapy cannot 
avoid this issue, nor can it be based on 
a denial of religious values. 

The patients I have seen with this 
kind of problem have convinced me that 
many breaches of Christianity as it is 
practiced contemporaneously are out 
of tune with worldly knowledge. It is 
less true that the material world is 
drawing us away from religion than it 
is that religion has failed to build itself 
a firm foundation on our knowledge of 
the. physical world. It is not possible 
for us to return to the horse and buggy 
inode of transportation, nor is it pos- 
sible for us to return to a comparable 
era in mystic religion. 

It is not the aim of psychiatry to 
destroy our belief in the need for re- 
ligious faith, nor is it within the scope 
of psychiatry to define this faith. Limit- 
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ing itself to the field of the individual’s 
psychology, therapeutic psychiatry con- 
cerns itself with the proper functioning 
of an individual integrating his needs, 
his capacities, and the demands of 
reality. A spiritual goal is not only an 
inner need of each of us, but an in- 
escapable reality need. 

A paradox of humans is that they 
hoth want to improve themselves and 
at the same time are afraid of the very 
experiences that they need to help their 
growth. 

How many times we hear a person 
seriously say, “I’m afraid to go to the 
dector for fear he will find something 
wrong.” It happens even more often 
that a person will not go to a psychia- 
trist, even though he wishes to, because 
of the fear of the first interview. People 
have told me that they drove by the 
office building many times, wishing to 
have the courage to make an appoint- 
ment, or that they often had their hand 
on the telephone. No doubt ministers 
have the same experience. Although we 
may think of ourselves as friendly 
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people who inspire confidence, the po- 
tential client ascribes to us qualities of 
his stereotyped conception of our role. 
“It's not hard to talk to you at all like 
I thought it would be.” 


HE MINISTER has one disad- 

vantage not shared by the psychia- 
trist. He stands for a collection of 
principles expressed formally by the 
church he represents and which he him- 
self must announce in his sermons. It 
happens quite often that clients who 
know their behavior or thoughts are 
contrary to those approved by the 
church are fearful of approaching the 
minister for help. Even ministers who 
are “easily approachable” and have a 
great capacity to understand and help 
may seem frightening to the client be- 
cause of their association from child- 
hood of the idea of the dogmatic, in- 
tolerant minister. “He doesn’t seem 
like a minister at all; he’s a regular 
guy.” 

This article is not addressed to the 
many clergymen who already are pre- 
pared to make religious concepts flex- 
ible enough to suit the parishioner, 
whaiever may be his leve! of religious 
development. It is recognized that the 
“enlightened” or “progressive” min- 
ister may be unable to survive in his 
parish if he insists on his liberal view- 
point, and hence may misrepresent 
himself to his parishioners. 

Many persons enter psychotherapy 
rejecting a concept of conventional 
moral values that implies a sense of 
teleological purpose and with a feeling 
that there is nothing with which thev 
can replace this loss. Their very ac- 
ceptance of therapy implies both their 
recognition of their inner need and 
their fundamental belief that the thera- 
pist, as a part of external reality, can 
fulfill their need. It is the purpose of 
this article to discuss some of the 
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eternal religious concepts without 
which life has no meaning, and yet of 
which some conventional tmterpreta- 
tions may be untenable to many of us. 

If it is necessary to find justification 
for discussion of these topics by a 
person not trained in religion, I can 
only say that it is because the situation 
has been forced on me by patients need- 
ing spiritual guidance who would not 
accept it from the clergy. It seems un- 
pleasantly true that many religious 
leaders have been too long embalmed in 
the stultifying atmosphere. of semi- 
naries and lack the pliable wisdom of 
our great majority, but religion by 
valuation will be demanded by the ad- 
vanced. 

A quick glance at the world reveals 
to anyone whoggjs not already com- 
mitted to petty differences, — that 
morality is expressed in a myriad of 
ways. If we use the word “morality” 
to stand for those values which have 
been eternally esteemed, the basic prin- 
ciples of morality are inescapable for 
any person functioning in a_ healthy 
manner. The basic emotions involved 
in religious experience are on a non- 
verbal, primary, experiential level. On 
this primary level we are all in accord, 
this assumption being inherent in the 
nature of life as we conceive it. It is 
further supported by the evidence that 
the external variations of this morality 
have little altered the course of men’s 
lives throughout history. 

Out of therapeutic sessions with pa- 
tients the following concepts have 
evolved. They were not presented to 
the patients as absolutes, nor are tiey 
<0 presented now. They are presented 
as an approach to universal problems 
which tend to become obscured by 
stereotyped familiarity. Although in 
therapy the ideas are not usually cate- 
gorized, they are presented formally 
here to facilitate clarity. 
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N DISCUSSING these problems 

with patients I deliberately cast 
aside a definition or discussion of God. 
My patients are not likely to be con- 
cerned with intellectual arguments 
about philosophy, but only want to re- 
gain or acquire a sense of well-being. 
I say, “Whatever you want to call it, 
or in whatever form you wish to con- 
ceive it, ‘God’ refers to this ultimate 
sense of our feeling that life is purpose- 
ful, worthwhile, and that we belong to 
it.” 

Many ill people are unable to re- 
spond to a concept so elusive as the in- 
finite. However, they may be able to 
feel and react to the infinite as express- 
ed in terms of the here and now in their 
own lives. Beyond that I do not go be- 
cause I do not wish to establish belief 
in a particular god, but only to observe 
that each of us has an inner sense that 
enables him to believe in some sort of 
order to life. When he lacks this feel- 
ing, he acknowledges its attainability 
by seeking help. 

An ill person is often overwhelmed 
by his failure to attain perfection and 
sees so clearly the futility of such a 
goal that he may find life meaningless. 
I have repeatedly had to point out that 
godiiness is not having attained perfec- 
tion, but the willingness to try to use 
one’s personal resources in the “best” 
possible way. 

There are many of us who are gross- 
ly imperfect from any absolute cri- 
terion and who may never be able to 
change. What salvation is there for us 
if condemned eternally? The outlook 
changes when encouraged to realize 
that it is not perfection, but the de- 
sire to use one’s capacities fully that is 
the important criterion. Although this 
is the professed attitude of most clergy- 
men, it is not always supported by their 
emotional attitudes. 

I do not discuss prohibitions with the 
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patient. They invariably discuss this 
problem themselves. Recently, for ex- 
ample, a male patient told me of the 
elaborate studies he had undertaken, 
including a religious conversion for the 
purpose of overcoming the habit of 
masturbation. It was obvious in his 
manner of relating his history that his 
emphasis and that of his previous 
therapists had been on the prescription : 
“This thou shall not do.” 

1 asked him to change the emphasis, 
pointing out that since he had been 
guilty so long a few more months was 
insignificant. I urged him to accept his 
tendency to masturbate as a fact for 
the next few months—to neither revel 
in it nor condemn himself. Then we 
talked about the irrepressibility of the 
sexual drive and also about its mutabil- 
ity. I find patients eagerly accept the 
concept that the sex drive is just as 
urgent as that of hunger, fatigue, suf- 
focation ; but that it differs in the basic 
fact that it can be expressed in a multi- 
tude of indirect (pathological and 
healthy) ways. 

I pointed out to him that it is as 
futile to simply prohibit masturbation 
as to dam a river without providing an 
overflow; that his problem is not to 
stop masturbation, but to grow into a 
more mature form of sexual expres- 
sion. He left truly inspired by a sense 
of a vast new field of personal experi- 
ence into which to explore and grow, 
with a feeling that at last he had an 
emotionally meaningful concept 
through which he could expand his po- 
tentialities for growth. 

Much of the emphasis of our con- 
temporary religious content is upon in- 
stinctual suppression, a negation of the 
“basic” desires. Ideally, religion is net 
a device for negating the natural ex- 
pression of our physical being, but the 
finest vehicle for the positive expres- 
sion of the human body and mind. 
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ANY people become involved in a 

regretful brooding over their past 
that fixes their attention on negative 
aspects of their personality without any 
useful purpose. Some people find satis- 
faction in this circular kind of  self- 
punishment. Even a spiritual catharsis 
through the admission of personal de- 
fects may not produce personality 
growth. 

Sometimes patients are blocked in 
their efforts to grow by ruminations 
over the fact that they seem so imma- 
ture. They feel it is too late to make 
the effort to change. In the child, 
growth is relentless but often starved. 
The defects produced in the body by 
physical starvation are usually unalter- 
able in the adult. However, the immia- 
turity resulting from emotional starva- 
tion can be overcome if the individual 
becomes sufficiently motivated. 

Sometimes the most important task 
of the therapist is that of motivating 
the individual to change. Patients who 
come to the psychiatrist voluntarily 
usually are already motivated to im- 
prove. The psychiatrist is notoriously 
inadequate in handling cases that are 
sent to him by the courts or because of 
other external pressure. 

The psychiatrist finds it useful to 
have the patient discuss his past life 
for the purpose of clarifying the origin 
of his problem in the belief that many 
problems tend to vanish when the un- 
known (unconscious ), mysterious, as- 
pects of them are brought into clear 
understanding. 

The clergyman has an_ additional 
concept which it seems is often not ap- 
plied in its fullest dimension. The 
criminal, the alcoholic, the homosexual, 
the psychopath—number high among 
the psychiatrists’ failures. [ feel it re- 
quires the symbolic language of re- 
ligion to make the initial, motivating 
impression on these people. Often when 
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pressed for a definition of ‘such char- 
acters, one can only say that although 
perceiving reality as clearly as the rest 
of us, they simply do not have a “feel- 
ing” for morality, the “sense” of it, that 
others have. Before any change can 
take place the individual must be led 
to a point where he can “sense’’ the 
lack of wholeness in himself and be able 
to accept this, not with futility, but 
with a real desire to change. At one 
point in my training I was given the 
impression that there was no use in at- 
tempting psychotherapy until the pa- 
tient came, begging, convinced that you 
had some great thing to offer him and 
ready to make any sacrifice to get it. I 
now realize that some of the most im- 
portant cases are those in which one 
may spend weeks without attempting 
any direct therapy, but in selling one’s 
self as a person to the client. The po- 
tentialities of helping the psychiatric 
incurables through symbolic, emotional 
experiences, has not been formally ex- 
plored. 


HE CONCEPT of immortality is 

on the one hand irresistibly attrac- 
tive and on the other frequently in- 
tellectually intolerable. The cultural 
and religious embellishments of the 
concept of immortality provide the very 
elements that are rejected. 

The concept of an immortality of the 
disembodied soul is devitalizing to an 
ethical existence. Even among parish- 
ioners of ministers who themselves do 
not preach this physical concept of im- 
mortality, it is a popular and wide- 
spread misconception. The only ration- 
al answer to the problem of a life after 
death is that we have no knowledge of 
it, no way to gain that knowledge, and 
can only take the advice of Confucius 
and not concern ourselves seriously 
with it. Whether or not a belief in life 
after death may be desired by many of 
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us, it has no valid meaning as a guide 
for our life on earth, unless we are 
satisfied to live by arbitrary rules 
adopted by faith. 


We can see evidences every day in 
our contemporary society that striving 
fer immortality in heaven or hell does 
not secure any necessary measure of 
useful, healthy living on earth. Any 
code of ethics can be justified by the 
dialectics of its being mystically de- 
manded as an entry to Heaven. Many 
persons today seek a more palpable 
measure of their ethics and a more cer- 
tain concept of their immortality. A 
code based on observable reality is 
more dynamic than one based on the 
intangible future. 


I point out that whatever may 
happen after death, we are certain of 
punishment and reward in our own 
predictable and experienceable life. This 
is a potent therapeutic agent because 
every living person knows from _per- 
sonal experience that transgression of 
God’s law (natural law, mental health 
principles, etc.) has immediate reper- 
cussions. I urge them to conduct their 
lives and shape their attitudes not for 
the eternal blame or blessing, so much 
as for the bad or good they will ex- 
perience today. 


On the biological level the essence of 
the living organism is its potentiality 
for immortality through reproduction. 
A real living cell cf the individual be- 
comes another and ideally this process 
may continue infinitely. Certainly as a 
group phenomenon the process con- 
tinues. By the time a species has de- 
veloped sufficient culture to be con- 
cerned about problems of immortality, 
many elements have been added that 
distort, complicate, and embellish the 
biological. The reproductive act may be 
sublimated. Barren couples may ex- 
press paternity by adoption or philan- 
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thropy or creativity. By viewing spirit- 
ual immortality as a derivative of bio- 
logical immortality the unbeliever may 
relinquish his protest. 


HE SOUL, as a word used to ex- 

press the essential quality that 
makes a man singularly different from 
other creatures, is acceptable to all of 
us except those neurotic individuals 
who have a personal need to deny that 
man is far different from lesser crea- 
tures. Most of us will accept the fact 
as an empirical feeling that there is 
something unique about man. Those 
who cannot do so at least have objec- 
tive evidence in man’s unique skill of 
timebinding through language which 
gives him a real, if not mystic, distinc- 
tion. 

Using the term soul to describe this 
essential quality, must we adhere to a 
inystic definition that permits no scru- 
tiny into its origin or explanation of its 
fate after death? Classically we think 
of the soul as some sort of entity which 
in some manner retains its identity. Yet 
modernists are disturbed by this con- 
cept of an entity that has no demon- 
strable or even conceivable form, loca- 
tion, or palpable existence. 

On a non-vital level we might com- 
pare it to the term automobile. The col- 
lection ef raw materials at an assembly 
plant, or the collection of rusted parts 
in a junk vard are not an automobile, 
even though it may constitute all the 
various parts needed to make such an 
entity. Until the parts are properly in- 
tegrated into a functioning whole, they 
have no meaning as an ‘automobile’. 

If we consider the various parts of 
the human body, they constitute a truly 
wonderful composite of protoplasm. 


The intricacies of the inter-relationship 
of these functioning parts are only sug- 
gested to us by our vast. scientific 
knowledge. The final functioning whole 
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is far more than an additive of the in- 
dividual organs and systems. The 
process of these many body systems 
functioning in an interrelated whole is 
itself what we mean by the term soul. 
It is an abstract term which describes a 
process which begins with conception 
and ends at death, and reaches various 
levels during its existence. The term 
soul is an abstraction of the sort that 
is dependent of the interrelation of 
various functioning parts for its mean- 


ing. 


oe intellectuals who have 


rejected other aspects of mystic 
religion also find prayer a meaningless 
ritual. To them I point out that no one 
knows how prayer is effective, but that 
whatever it accomplishes is done 
through our own person, whether by 
divine intervention or not. 


This makes it possible to introduce 
an interpretation of prayer which I find 
patients readily accept: Prayer is at 
least, in one sense, a concentration of 
one’s resources on a particular goal. In- 
tense concentration sharpens the defini- 
tion of the problem and fosters formu- 
lations of possible solutions. For this, 
if for no other reason, prayer is mean- 


ingful. 


I have presented some methods of 
interpreting various aspects of faith 
and religion to skeptic and non-believ- 
ing patients who were actually seeking 
spiritual direction, although coming to 
a psychiatrist. The ideas expressed 
herein are only working methods and 
have no dogmatic value. It is my con- 
viction that with such patients, treat- 
ment should not be “terminated,” but 
should be transferred to a clergyman. 


What Is Truth? 


THe Church very early forgot the word of our Gospel that He is the truth; 
and claimed that her doctrines about Him are the truth. But these doctrines, 


however necessary and good they were, proved to be not the truth that liberates. 
Soon they became tools of suppression, of servitude under authorities; they 
became means to prevent the honest search for truth—weapons to split the souls 
of people between loyalty to the Church and sincerity to truth. And in this way 
they gave deadly weapons to those who attacked the Church and its doctrines in 
the name of truth... . 


It is the dignity and the danger of Protestantism that it exposes its ad- 
herents to the insecurity of asking the question of truth for themselves and that 
it throws them into the freedom and responsibility of personal decisions, of the 
right to choose between the ways of the sceptics, and those who are orthodox, 
of the indifferent masses, and Him who is the truth that liberates. For this is 
the greatness of Protestantism: that it points beyond the teachings of Jesus 
and beyond the doctrines of the Church to the being of Him whose being is the 
truth—Paut The New Being 
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Scientific medicine adds years to life; it cannot 


add life to years. 


The Place of Religion 


OU WILL recall the story from 

the New Testament of one who 
traveled the Jericho road and _ fell 
among thieves and was beaten and left 
beside the road to recover as best he 
could, perhaps to die unless he had help. 
And there were those who were in- 
different to his need until one paused 
and picked him up and carried him to 
the hospital of his day and paid his bill 
and said, “I will return. Take care of 
him.” 

Why the Good Samaritan was in- 
terested we do not know, but the lesson 
is clear. Our Lord believed it was im- 
portant to pick up a fallen brother re- 
gardless of his race, regardless of his 
need, and above all else, regardless of 
his worthiness. He was a needy person ; 
there is no thought concerning his sin- 
ful nature. This is modern medicine 
with its roots thrust deep into the soil 
of compassion and concern. When 
medicine loses this it fails; when re- 
ligion loses this it fails. 

My concern here, however, is that 


the sick person has fallen ill and with- 
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out help he dies. Ours is the privilege 
to help, but his is the need. Illness is a 
vast land of mystery, a vast land of 
lostness, a vast land of isolation. 

My first observation upon the nature 
of illness is that it is isolation. The 
pain, fever, and fatigue combine to give 
one a feeling of being alone and of 
having wandered into a strange land. 
Combined with pain, fever, and fatigue 
should be our recognition of anxiety, 
dread, and anger, and their part in ill- 
ness. These, too, are reactions that 
characterize mental-emotional illness as 
well as physical illness, and which in 
their own areas contribute to the iso- 
lation. 

To be sure, the medical management 
of the ill person contributes to his sense 
of being alone. If he is hospitalized he 
is subjected to all kinds of strange 
practices. He is put in a strange bed, 
he is surrounded by strange people who 
talk a strange language, he is fed 
strange food at strange hours; his 
clothes are taken away from him and 
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just because he is in a hospital he is 
expected to wear his shirt backwards. 
His loss of personal privacy is total 
and complete. Above everything else he 
becomes conscious of bodily reactions 
with which he is quite unfamiliar. 
Never before has an infected foot, an 
injured elbow, an aching eye been im- 
portant; never before has he realized 
that an ailing lung, a non-functioning 
bowel, an over-active gland can cause 
such distress. We suppose we all have 
lungs, bowels, and glands, but we are 
not sure until they get out of whack 
and someone with words of authority 
comes to our bedside, or sits facing us 
in a doctor’s office, and explains in in- 
disputable words what ails us. What 
may be even more devastating to our 
sense of community with our fellow 
man and God is to have a disease which 
necessitates our being isolated so as to 
avoid causing others to become ill; or 
to have those who come to our bedside 
reveal in manner and face that we smell 
badly. Then we truly feel unclean and 
the sense of uncleanness permeates our 
whole outlook. We are, in the full sense, 
outcasts. 


EDICINE came out of religion 

and the distant past. It is inter- 
esting to see how often religious refer- 
ence is made in the writings of the 
father of medicine, the Greek physician, 
Hippocrates. For many centuries the 
church served as a block to medical ad- 
vance and its efforts to use scientific 
medicine, challenging the doctor’s right 
to examine and dissect the human body. 
Came the time when medicine so took 
over the complete study and treatment 
of the sick that organized religion was 
pushed to the side ; the church was per- 
mitted and expected to build hospitals 
but religion in the formal recognized 
sense was neither welcomed nor de- 
sired in the care of the sick except on 
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the part of a few individual doctors. 
Note the construction of church hos- 
pitals, cathedrals of healing, with no 
chapel as a place to pray for either 
patient, relative, or staff members; 
note the building of hospital staffs, 
complete with every specialist that can 
be thought of with no chaplain, no per- 
son of prayer to serve that need; note 
at present the teaching of medical stu- 
dents with no instruction nor instructor 
whose task it is to describe the healing 
process philosophically. 

‘Now some of us who have spent 
years walking the wards of hospitals, 
working beside doctors who have 
shared their problems freely with us— 
sitting, and waiting, and sometimes 
hurting ; some of us who have felt the 
icy hands of isolation, and who have 
heard the cry of those trapped behind 
the wall of indifference, make bold to 
challenge medicine. We make this chal- 
lenge not as our fathers in the faith 
challenged medicine saying, “This far 
you can go and no farther !’” We do not 
say, “You shal! not dissect, you shall 
not experiment!” Rather we say, “Go 
farther! Experiment more! Break the 
rigid bonds of scientific procedure that 
bind you to the dead body and the ani- 
inal laboratory. Recognize that man is 
more than bone and blood and tissue 
and the hurts that come to him, and 
that he neither created himself nor de- 
termined his destiny.” 


Scientific medicine adds years to life; 
it cannot add life to years. We pray for 
the early conquests of leukemia, and 
cancer, and tuberculosis, and_ heart 
disease, and other dread killers. And 
we believe that every effort should be 
made to endow and equip those who 
search for the cause and cure of these 
enemies of mankind. But beyond this 
area of concern is another where medi- 
cine and religion must join hands lest 
both fail. This is the realm of medicine 
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and religion and their relationship to 
each other. 


Some believe that the next great 
contributions to medicine will come 
from religion and anthropology. While 
I know little of anthropology, not 
enough in fact to evaluate the above 
prediction, I would like to support the 
claims so far as religion is concerned. 
In this connection there are four points, 
four suggestions, four claims I wish to 
make. 

1. Every hospital of the future must 
have a trained chaplain, or chaplains, 
for we are finding that as the doctor 
hecomes more perceptive of his pa- 
tients’ total needs, as he concentrates 
attention upon the person the disease 
has, and is not content to treat the 
disease the patient has, as he seeks to 
break through the isolation which 
claims his patients, one chaplain is not 
enough in a large hospital. The chap- 
lain-pastor symbolizes the healing-re- 
demptive community, human and di- 
vine, for the human shades into the 
divine and the divine shades into the 
human. A boil may be lanced, a bone 
set, and an injection given, but the re- 
covery of the patient depends upon 
something more. The chaplain is train- 
ed to work at the point of that “some- 
thing more,” when it is needed. His 
concern is patient-centered and not 
doctrine-centered. His effort, like the 
doctor’s, is at the point of the patient’s 
need. The hospital of the future will not 


be considered staffed without a chap- 
lain. 


HE DOCTOR in the community 

will look to the local pastor, or 
special pastor, who works beyond the 
hospital doors in a counseling ministry 
and who is supported by a single large 
church or a group of churches. While 
itis not our purpose here to give atten- 
tion to the kind of problems with which 
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these persons will deal, we will soon 
know enough about the opportunity to 
be able to describe this need. It grows 
out of my second point. 


2. The hospital of the future, par- 
ticularly the so-called teaching, referral 
hospital, those cathedrals of healing 
where people come in search of help 
for many ills, will have more than the 
bedside chaplain-pastor, but will have 
also what Clifford Peace at the R. J. 
Reynolds Tobacco Company calls the 
pastor-counselor. Already this is true 
at the North Carolina Baptist Hospital 
where over one thousand persons have 
been seen on an out-patient pastoral 
counseling basis during the past two 
years. 


Only seventeen out of one hundred 
patients who go through the out-patient 
department of the Mayo Clinic at 
Rochester, Minnesota, are found to 
have organic disease, according to Dr. 
E. H. Rinearson of the Department of 
Medicine there. I am told about the 
same figure pertains at Duke Hospital 
and every other large hospital of its 
kind. What of those 83 per cent who 
are found to have no organic disease? 
Are they to be sent out with little or 
nothing beyond the authoritative words 
that they do not at present have kidney 
stones or cancer of the lung or brain 
tumor in spite of abdominal pain and 
shortness of breath and headache? 
What of the isolation that holds them, 
that is wrecking their families, and 
driving them into the disease of alco- 
holism? Has the modern cathedral of 
healing nothing for these people except 
reassurance that does not reassure ; ex- 
cept hope that does not give hope; and 
ends all too often in indifference by the 
physician when the case turns out not 
to be one of physical disease? If that 
is what medicine has to offer we in re- 
ligion make bold to say, “It is not 
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enough!” And we say it to those who 
have done so much already to alleviate 
suffering, who have lengthened life ex- 
pectancy by twenty years in this cen- 
tury alone, and when other medical con- 
quests seem to be upon the horizon. 


I visualize a corps of pastor-coun- 
selors, thoroughly trained with at least 
two years’ work beyond the Bachelor 
of Divinity level under both psychiatric 
pastor-counseling supervision, 
working in the out-patient departments 
of our hospitals. These men will wori 
closely with psychiatrists and with 
local pastors and they will concentrate 
upon those persons who come to our 
hospitals seeking help but have no or- 
ganic disease. 


3. The hospital of the future and the 
private clinic must have a place of 
prayer. Whether it is a large or small 
chapel is of minor consideration; that 
will be determined by the secondary 
uses to which it is put. The main pur- 
pose that a chapel in a hospital or clinic 
will serve is as a place where the person 
whose desperation crowds in upon him 
may go to re-establish his sense of dig- 
nity and regain his confidence, a place 
of quietness where he may _ break 
through his isolation when anxiety 
dulls his sense of the presence of God, 


THINK the private clinics of two 

or more doctors of the future may 
well have a small prayer room off the 
waiting room, where quiet music is 
played and where carefully selected re- 
ligious reading material may be found. 
Here invisible hands reach out and the 
faith of the faithful support those whose 
bodies fail and whose hope runs weak. 
Think what it would mean to the busy 
doctor and his helpers if the day could 
be started and ended in such a place. 
Those reservoirs of his own strength, 


so desperately needed by the people he 
serves, would constantly be re 
plenished. 


4. The fourth point I wish to make 
has to do with the need for pastor- 
teachers upon the faculties of medical 
schools. Such a person would be thor- 
oughly familiar with the problems of 
medicine and the soul-struggles of 
young men and women as they move 
forward in their preparations to become 
physicians. His major task would be 
to deal with what I call the problems 
oi philosophical medicine. To help the 
young, doctor candidate to develop a 
philosophy of pain and a philosophy of 
death; to understand the healing re- 
demptive process in terms beyond those 
of scientific medicine, of cause and ef- 
‘fect, as we now understand them. . . . It 
is not enough to be a good technician, 
to be able to identify and describe a 
disease symptom, to be able to move 
in and out of an abdomen or chest or 
skull surgically. But we must have 
more, and we must help our physicians 
to be more than technicians. Already 
the Bowman Gray Medical School and 
the University of Chicago Medical 
School have placed pastor-teachers up- 
on their faculties. We believe and hope 
that other medical schools will follow. 


It is the history of medicine that the 
doctor will go to almost any means and 
ends to secure help for his patients. We 
believe that in religion medicine has an 
ally who has for too long been inactive. 
We are not suggesting that religion has 
not been present in medicine in the per- 
son of religious physicians. If such 
were true we believe that medicine 
would long ago have faltered in its 
high task. We are suggesting, however, 
that an even stronger assist is and will 
soon be even more available to the doc- 
tor. 
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The knowledge of other people’s lives and 
situations is what makes prayer specific and 
can help make it powerful. 


Christ, the Parson, and Prayer 


HE EDITOR of PastoraL Psy- 

cHOLOGY has been good enough 
to ask me to write an article on “The 
Minister’s Own Prayer Life.” I told 
him that I thought the minister’s 
prayer-life was intimately related to his 
own relation to Christ, and on the 
quality of work he is doing with people ; 
and if he would let me come at the 
question from that angle, I should be 
glad to have a try at it. 

I begin with an essential confession : 
my own prayer life is not anywhere 
near what it ought to be, and I can 
hardly conceive of any circumstance in 
which I should not have to begin with 
that same confession. We are speaking 
of our own communion with the Living 
God through Christ. Almost all of us, 
at times, know a reality in prayer. Al- 
most all of us know at times a dead- 
ness. And almost all of us know that 
we must keep on praying, no matter 
whether it seems to be “effective” or 
not. 

I am sure that I never knew any- 
thing more about prayer than the rou- 
tines of it (not altogether to be des- 
pised) until someone opened up with 
me the question of a deeper experience 
of Christ. I had had a very normal and 
happy exposure to quite conventional 
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Episcopalian religion during my child- 
hood and youth, and the services and 
ways of expressing ourselves to God 
got well into my blood. I am thankful 
for most of this, though I do not know 
what would have happened unless I 
had run into some further challenge. 
This made me desperately uncomfort- 
able. I knew that part of the measure 
of our conversion was the ability to get 
our beliefs over to other people, and in 
this [ had proved singularly ineffective. 
I knew there was a division within, 
and some things that I was consciously 
withholding from God. The effect of 
this was inevitably to make my prayers 
superficial, 

For it must be that the heart of 
prayer is not to alter God’s will, but to 
find it. Nearly all people have to begin 
praying in a more or less selfish 
fashion, as is the way of our children 
with us when they are little. Only 
later do we begin to learn that the im- 
portant thing is not to “use God” but 
to let God “use us.” Professional re- 
ligious people are apt to forget how ad- 
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vanced a step this is, and how simple 
and selfish and instinctive are most 
people’s prayers at the beginning. 


UT for all of us conversion, like 
prayer, is incomplete. There was a 
time in my life when I should have 
said that I could not truly pray till I 
was converted. Now I rather say “till 
I began to be converted.” My bishop, 
Dr. Austin Pardue, says that conversion 
is the place where we begin to desire 
to want to face ourselves in the light 
of Christ. This is a most essential and 
important beginning, but it is always 
a beginning only. The start is essential ; 
the growth is essential also. Recall the 
old adage that we can grow in grace, 
but we cannot grow into grace. We 
must make a conscious decision to let 
loose of our inner tensions, the spots 
where our emotions have been running 
us round, the things we have been say- 
ing we coulc not do without, the re- 
lationships that are strained or broken. 
The most converted people now and 
then exhibit unconverted spots. If you 
mean by “conversion” a full belief in 
Christ and His claims, that He is Way, 
Truth, and Life, many of us are con- 
verted and believing Christians. But 
conversion must also include a life 
conformec to such faith—and that is a 
different :,ory. To believe that one is 
fully or fivally converted in this sense 
implies a degree of pride which utterly 
negates the claim to full conversion. 
Yet the start is absolutely essential. It 
is to the Grace of God what the touch- 
ing wire is to the electric current: it 
gives the only possible contact. 

All this concerns the in-flowing end 
of prayer. the contact with God through 
which H« is able to reach us, with 
strength, and comfort and guidance 
and convi-tion, and a sense of His suf- 
ficiency. My effort in prayer can be so 
great that prayer is little more than a 


kind of self-hypnosis, perhaps only an 
intensification of self-will. 


But there is another necessity for 
full and living prayer; and that is ade- 
quate over-flow. Much of our praying 
ought to concern other people. This 
may begin by saying, “Lord, please 
make her nicer to me,” or “Do conviet 
him of his bad temper.” No one can 
pray like this very long. One good look 
up at God, and you will drop back with 
a feeling that He is something less than 
satisfied with this prayer. Somehow we 
are involved in this other person—per- 
haps in their sins, perhaps in helping to 
get them to face those sins and over- 
come them. Judging in prayer is of all 
things the most inappropriate. The first 
thing to pray for is a right attitude 
towards the other person. God must 
have a more open channel through us 
before we can pray effectively for other 
people. 


HE EXACT knowledge of other 

people’s lives and_ situations is 
what makes prayer specific and can 
help make it powerful. In this respect, 
clergy ought to be the greatest pray-ers 
in the world. For we know many 
people. We shall want to pray generally 
for our ow. congregation, perhaps one 
by one. There will be people in crisis— 
sorrow, sickness, some special distress. 
And there will be people whom we are 
seeking to win for our Lord. If we are 
doing our job, we shall be intensively 
concerned about certain people at cer 
tain times. We shall be seeking to let 
God’s power come through us to them 
in the ways He sees they have need of. 
Here we need a great deal more ex 
pectation than most of us have. We 
must not make any assertions of will 
we must not go to see sick people, of 
enter into a talk with those who cout 
sel with us, determined that anything 
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shall “come out” our way. That always - 
kills power for me. But genuine expec- 
tation, a great trust in God, a fresh 
and praying openness that He may 
come through us as He will—that is a 
different matter. To begin a meeting 
with someone in such a spirit is to 
open the door to God’s power. 


Take the matter of healing. | am sure 
that all Christians should exercise more 
faith towards sick people, and I know 
great sections of nominally believing 
Christians who have almost no faith 
whatever that, in sickness, anything 
more than psychological or medical 
values are involved ; I think this almost 
a working atheism. At the least, pray- 
er should release and relax the person 
so that the processes of healing in the 
body itself might have free rein. But 
it is possible God wants to do more 
than this. Let us begin modestly but 
believingly. 

A man lay on a hospital bed suffering 
intensely from arthritis in his right 
knee. His wife was standing beside 
him. She had said some words to me 
some time before that were negative, 
and had a tendency to make a little 
wedge between us. I felt deeply with 
that man in his pain, and I doubt if 
much healing can take place unless we 
care. | prayed silently, and it came to 
me what to do. I said to her, “Let’s 
join hands, the three of us, and let’s 
you and | join ours right on his knee.” 
We did this. There is more power 
(much more than twice the power) in 
two people than in one. He was very 
open. Sometimes one is slightly aware 
of power having “come through,” 
though one may not always know. Soon 
after I left, the pain departed, and he 
has had no recurrence whatever. I do 
not belittle good medical care ; it might 
have happened anyway. But I do not 
think so. It has drawn the three of us, 
of course, into real, caring kind of fel- 
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lowship. The next step is going to be 
helping these two people to channel 
that same power to others. 

This puts a finger on one of our 
typical ministerial failures. We rightly 
put hours and hours of time into sick 
people, people in trouble and crisis. 
Yet how few of these people become 
themselves channels of that same power 
as God may have released through us 
for them! I am convinced that every 
Christian should be a recipient and then 
a releaser of actual, living spiritual 
power. We differ and have differing 
gifts; but there is a gift for everybody. 
It is indicated by an interest, by an 
experience, by a need close to them, 
by some “pull” to a special type of 
need. When we deal with a problem in 
their lives, we should help them find 
God’s will and plan for them then. But 
we should use this occasion to get them 
into the full stream of God’s power as 
touching all the elements and experi- 
ences of their lives. 

When the “A.A.” people find the 
solution to the problem of alcoholism, 
they then are led on to “practice these 
principles in all our affairs.” This is 


what most of us fail to do with our’ 


people. We ought to use the crisis to 
get a real conversion under way, to get 
them into the stream of God’s power. 
It must then be watered and tended by 
(1) personal devotional habits, (2) in- 
tegration in a small group that is fune- 
tioning spiritually, and (3) increasing 
application at home and on the job. 


OW I am ready to make a few 

suggestions about the minister’s 
prayer life. All of us, I am convinced, 
need to cultivate what Frank Laubach 
has called “the game of minutes,” try- 
ing to see how often we can turn to 
God, if only for a split second, of 
thanks, of confession, of search for 
guidance. We ought to develop a habit 
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of using literally every second we can 
remember, to turn freshly to God in 
this way. A railway journey, a trip in 
your car, the interruption of a ’phone 
call, setting out to do anything new, like 
dictating a letter, affords opportunity 
for this. I used to try to “concentrate,” 
and keep my mind fixed on God ; and it 
was almost always a failure. In the 
“game of minutes,” I think one feels 
also a kind of pull from God, as if these 
little split seconds of prayer were ways 
He could use to come to us and through 
us. Anyhow, I find less of effort in it, 
and more of enjoyment—when I do it. 
And I do it about one twentieth of the 
time | ought to be doing it! 


I am sure, however, that the reality 
of these momentary times through the 
day will fade unless we have’ some- 
where a longer, more concentrated 
time, probably in the early morning. 
There is a sense in which prayer is 
work. It is work in the sense that we 
shall do it whether we “feel” like it or 
not. We shall often find that, while we 
did not “feel” a bit like it at the start, 
we begin to get into it, once it is under 
way. 

Possibly one can do no better than 
share the ways that he has found help- 
ful himself. I begin with a chapter from 
the Old Testament, and one from the 
New—just read right through. Others 
find an arranged lectionary, or the 
Bible Reading Fellowship, more help- 
ful. It is impossible to strike gold every 
time, but at times you will. You will 
mix scholarship, devotion, homiletical 
search: .I defy you to keep them 
separate as you read. If you can take 
time to get into it, and get lost in it, 
you will gain much more; but this does 
not happen every day. Like all devo- 
tional practice, you will not feel the 
full effect of steady Bible reading until 
it has become a fixed habit. 
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HEN comes intercessory prayer. I 
have tried it with and without a 
prayer-list. It seems to me wrong to 
promise anyone we will pray for him 
over a period of time unless we mean 
to do it. If we mean to do it, we had 
better put it down on paper, or we shall 
forget. There are several groups for 
whom one wants to pray every day : 
one’s family and closest spiritual as- 
sociates ; some to whom counseling has 
led to long-time relationship, and who 
may be taking spiritual responsibility 
where they are; people leading causes 
close to our hearts; people in critical 
need at a given time; and people we 
seek to bring to Christian faith and 
experience. | have a list of about sixty. 
Some move out of the orbit of close 
fellowship; others come into it. This 
prayer-list is not always satisfactory 
and can become mechanical, but [ think 
it better than the  hit-or-miss_ of 
memory. It has an amazing effect on a 
relationship, as if you had not been 
separated. Someone said of intercessory 
prayer, “We meet every day up at the 
heavenly post office.” 
I find some use of the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer each day valuable ; at least 
the Collect, Epistle, and Gospel for the 


week. Others find different spiritual 
classics of greater help. But we need 
the guidance of other minds in our 
prayers. Saying other people’s words 
as our prayers may not be as good af 
times as saying our own spontaneous 
words ; but ordinarily I think it may be 
better. | used to be rather critical of 
those who used fixed prayers in family 
worship, for instance ; but I have come 
to see that this may be the very best 
training in prayer for young children. 
Of course, some family worship will be 
necessary in a minister's household; 
and it will take experimenting and 
change to keep it fresh. And there must 
be some way found to give the children 
vocal participation. 

Lastly, I put in a plea for a “quiet 
time,” when we shall be still before 
God, with a pad and pencil to note 
down anything that seems specially 
worthy of remembering. Let the mind 
idle a littie, and get free of its habitual 
preoccupations. Ask God in. Lay out 
the plans for that day, the decisions 
that must be made, the opportunities 
that must be met. In the early morn- 
ing, the mind is open and susceptible. 
At different points in one’s devotional 
time, thoughts will shoot in which ask 
recognition. Not all of these will be 
undisputed “guidance,” but some of 
them will. If we do what seems clear- 
ly indicated, we shall be in better po- 
sition to know in areas where we are 
yet uncertain. 

If we have honestly tried to turn our 
wills over to God, and continue to do 
it day by day; if we are dynamically in 
touch with people and their needs, so 
that we need help to help them; and if 
we keep persistently at our daily de- 
votions, there is bound to be a height- 
ening of life all round, and the joyous 
release of power not our own, which is 
the highest privilege of the Christian 
ministry. 
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A man without guile reminds us of God, who 
knows us just as we are and yet cares for us 


with a love that can tell us the truth about our- 


selves without destroying us with it. 


“,..In Whom There Is No Guile!” 


Editor's Note. This is the fifth of 
the series of sermon-articles by Dr. 
Oates, illustrating the integration of 
psychological principles with religious 
values and Biblical materials. As we 
mentioned when we published the first 
of this series, “Mature Relationships : 
A Pastoral Homily on I Corinthians 
13” in December, 1954, these articles 
are the result of persistent requests 
from our readers for this kind of illus- 
tration of the use of psychology in the 
sermon. We suggest that our readers 
refer to Dr. Oates’ own introduction 
to this series which we published with 
his first article-sermon in December, 
1954. The second in this series, “The 
Daily Providence of God,” appeared 
in our February, 1955 issue; the third, 
“The Defense Rests,” was published 
in our September, 1955 issue, and the 
fourth, “The Second Touch of the 
Master,” appeared in our February, 
1956 issue. 


“Jesus saw Nathanael coming to him, 
and saith of him, Behold an Israelite 
indeed in whom there is no guile.”— 
John 1:47 


ATHANAEL’S salvation began 
with a_ sneer. Philip found 


Nathanael and said to him: “*We have 
found him of whom Moses in the law, 
and the prophets did write, Jesus of 


WAYNE E. OATES 
Professor of Pastoral Care 
Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary 
Louisville, Kentucky 


Nazareth, the son of Joseph.” Well! 
This was more than Nathanael could 
take in at one breath! Had not the 
prophets said that the Messiah would 
come out of Bethlehem? And besides, 
he, Nathanael, was from Cana in Gali- 
lee. If the divine strategy had been 
changed at the last minute, why could 
not Yahweh have picked Cana instead 
of Nazareth? Then, too, it was un- 
thinkable that the Messiah should 
speak in the betraying accents of a 
Galilean, anyhow. How would _ that 
sound in the temple in Jerusalem? 
Terrible! His own sense of unworthi- 
ness as a Galilean, he pushed off on 
Jesus, too! Nathanael was filled with 
doubt and contempt. And he sneered, 
“Can there any good thing come out of 
Nazareth?” Thereby he voiced, with- 
out veneer, sham, or need to “win 
friends and influence people” his real 
doubts and revulsion at the idea that 
the Messiah could come to Israel from 
Nazareth. 

But Philip was not to be turned 
aside from his communication of the 
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good news of his encounter with 
Christ. He challenged Nathanael to 
come and see for himself. Nathanael 
met his challenge, he rose above his 
doubts. He broke through his preju- 
dices. He met the Master. He did not 
shrink from his doubts, as John Calvin 
so rightly commends him. He took 
them to the Master who was able to 
dispel them, not afraid to hear them, 
and appreciative of the transparency 
of a man who was courageous enough 
to express them. We know this is so. 
Jesus said: “Behold an Israelite in- 
deed, in whom there is no guile.” 

At last Jesus had met a man, a true 
Israelite whose yea was yea, whose 
nay was nay. He found no flattery, 
trickery, subtlety, no two-facedness 
here. Here was a man, who even if his 
feelings were “negative” ones, sub- 
mitted them to the test of face-to-face 
encounter with God in Christ. He did 
not wait, as did the Pharisees, for Jesus 
“to perceive his thoughts.” He did not 
engage in clever debate. He did not 
seek to trap Jesus in some trick situa- 
tion such as asking how men should be 
related to Caeser, or whose wife a 
woman would be in the resurrection if 
she had married several brothers, and 
the like. With a supra-sensory wisdom, 
born out of having lived “without de- 
ceit in his own mouth,” Jesus accepted 
Nathanael with a whole heart. Had 
not he himself also read the prophet 
Isaiah who said of the Messiah: 

“For he shall grow up before him as a 

tender plant, and as a root out of the 

dry ground: he hath no form nor comeli- 

ness; and when we shall see him, there 

is no beauty that we should desire him.” 
Therefore, his response to Nathanael 
turned the flood of his skepticism 
back: “Behold an Israelite indeed, in 
whom there is no guile.” The man 
who came to scoff was astounded with 
awe, and asked: “Whence knowest 
thou me?” He had met the Love of 
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which Paul spoke later when he said: 
“Then shall I know even as I am also 
known.” (I Cor. 13:12b) 


HIS encounter of Nathanael with 

Jesus memorializes and at the same 
time binds upon the heart of the Chris- 
tian the permanent necessity of living 
the transparent, guileless life. The 
guileful spirit has been on trial since 
the beginning of God’s revelation of 
Himself to man. The story of the 
temptation in Eden says that the Ser- 
pent was more “subtil than any beast 
of the field which the Lord God had 
made,” and whereas Jesus later en- 
joined upon his disciples to be as wise 
as serpents, he also said that they 
should be as harmless as doves. 


Later in the Genesis account, Jacob, 
the epitome of guile, steals the birth- 
right from his brother, and his father 
complained bitterly to Esau: “Thy 
brother came with subtilty, and hath 
taken away thy blessing.” Esau _re- 
marked: “Is he not rightly named 
Jacob?” Jacob: the clever supplanter, 
the one whose guileful misrepresenta- 
tion of even his falsely behaired hand 
had enabled him to make off with an 
inheritance. He was not to become 
Israel indeed until he had struggled 
with God at Jabbok. It was not until 
then that he found how to live with an 
open face, transparent before the Lord. 
Until then, when he spake, he spoke, 
as the Psalmist in Psalm 12:2 says: 
“with an heart and an heart,” or, as 
it is translated, “with a double heart.” 
Consequently, he felt the insecurity and 
instability of the doubleminded man of 
whom James speaks saying that he is 
“unstable in all his ways.” But now, 
having come face to face with God, 
even as did Nathanael, he became an 
Israelite indeed, and entered the 
blessedness and dreamless restfulness 
of which the Psalmist in Psalm 32:2 
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spoke when he said: “Blessed is he 
whose transgression is forgiven, whose 
sin is covered. Blessed is the man unto 
whom the Lord imputeth not iniquity, 
and in whose spirit there is no guile.” 

What did Jesus mean when he said 
that Nathanael was “an Israelite in- 
deed” ? He was commending Nathanael 
for being what he appeared to be, for 
the consistency of appearance and real- 
ity in his life, for the inner self-con- 
sistency of which we read much today 
in the study of the psychology of per- 
sonality. The Apostle Paul illuminates 
the meaning specifically in Romans 
2:28-29 when he says: F 


“For he is not a Jew, which is one out- 
wardly, neither is that circumcision 
which is outward in the flesh; but, he 
is a Jew which is one inwardly, and cir- 
cumcision is that of the heart, in the 
spirit, and not in the letter, whose praise 
is not of man, but of God.” 


HIS IS the basis of the praise of 

Jesus for Nathanael. Such consist- 
ency of the inner and the outer life of 
a person results in the kind of trans- 
parency of which Paul speaks further 
in Romans 12:9 when he enjoins that 
love should be unfeigned, sincere, real, 
and without hypocrisy. It is the kind of 
self-consistency for which Socrates 
prayed when he said: “O Lord, give 
me beauty in the inner soul and let the 
outward man and the inward man be 
at one.”’ It results in a kind of insight 
into oneself and others that makes it 
unnecessary that they see each other 
every day in order to know each other. 
Jesus knew Nathanael before he saw 
him coming. He had the inner percep- 
tivity of a little child who often can 
hear us thinking our thoughts. With 
the blessedness of this transparency 
and guilelessness comes the insight of 
the pure in heart: they shall see God! 
And with “open face beholding as in 
a glass the glory of the Lord,” the 


guileless person “is changed into the 
same image from glory to glory even 
as by the Spirit of the Lord.” (II Cor. 
3:18) 

Jesus and Nathanael did not find 
their first encounter to be a comfortable 
one. Neither do we confront guileless 
persons in comfort. After having been 
accustomed to “putting up a front” 
and having one put up for us, such a 
person, even though he challenges us 
with his lack of need to leave the wrong 
impression upon us (often mistaken 
for the need to make a good first im- 
pression), nevertheless makes us un- 
easy and furtive. We have a feeling 
that he is reading our thoughts, and 
that we need a little extra starch in 
our shirts with which to hide better. 
Maybe we should have taken a few 
extra lessons from Alice’s Cheshire cat 
and improved upon our smile. Most 
certainly we must rehearse again the 
unbreakable rules of how to win 
friends and influence people. 

But after we have found that this 
person does not expect all this of us, 
that he accepts us as we are, that we 
can be who we really are with him, he 
becomes our most secure friend. He is 
the same when we see him the next 
time and again and again. He “swears 
to his own hurt and changes not.” His 
yea is yea and his nay is nay. In fact, 
somehow or other, this person is a re- 
minder of God, who knows us just 
as we are without oue plea, and yet 
cares for us with a love that can tell 
us the truth about ourselves without 
destroying us with it! 

Wonderful, is it not? But you say: 
“Come, now! Let us be practical. One 
has to keep his hand covered, or he 
will lose in this competitive world in 
which we work. What we need is more 
‘smooth operators’ who can get things 
done cleverly. Where would we ever 
get if we went around revealing our 
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inmost 
meet ?” 


thoughts to everybody we 


MUST confess that you have a 

point. Such transparency cannot 
exist in isolation from a community of 
guileless persons which is also built 
on the same principle. Such a com- 
munity is not developed at once, but is 
like unto a bit of leaven that gradually 
spreads. Interpersonal relationships in 
our complex society are so deperson- 
alized that such frankness as we have 
been talking about here would panic 
many with fear. One has to feel his 
way along in our culture lest he stam- 
pede the whole herd of people who have 
come to look upon themselves as less 
than people. But this is the very reason 
that the church exists. Here is a com- 
munity of people who are “the chil- 
dren of light” amid a world of dark- 
ness, the children of truth amid a world 
of deception. Or, has the church itself 
become, not a communion of sinners 
who have realized themselves to be 
such and admitted to God and to each 
other the truth about themselves, but 
a fellowship of the respectable who 
must keep up appearances no matter 
what? 

Therefore, our questions at this 
point become a confession of our cor- 
porate sins. They point to several speci- 
fic applications of the need for a guile- 
less life in individuals and the church. 
For instance, popular uses of the con- 
cepts of psychology tend to depict the 
psychologist as a clever person who 
“uses” psychology on people. The ex- 
ponents of Dale Carnegie’s business 
and salesmanship psychology often do 
so without examining their motives 
beyond the profit motive for “winning 
friends and influencing people.” Such 
psychology often degenerates to being 
little more than flattery and often as 
much less as duplicity, manipulating 


people for ulterior purposes and using 
them as means rather than treating 
them as persons who are ends in them- 
selves. 

Such psychology, furthermore, has 
its roots in the cynicism of Machiavelli 
in which personality is a mask to be 
worn, a motive is something to be hid- 
den and not revealed, and persons— 
oneself included—are tocls to be used 
rather than fellow human beings apart 
from whose fellowship we become 
dustbowls of isolation and loneliness. 
Little wonder that ten years after 
Carnegie wrote How to Win Friends 
and Influence People, he felt the neces- 
sity of writing another, How to Stop 
Worrying and Start Living. lf one, 
with unexamined, unregenerate motives 
to go upon, lives by the first book for 
ten years, he will certainly need the 
second one—if not before! 


R, let us take another example 
from our prayer life. We often 
feel that prayer is “putting forth of our 
best self” in conversation and en- 
counter with God. Particularly is this 
true about any negative or hostile or 
doubting feelings we may have toward 
God himself. We even hear suggestions 
that the dark, hostile feelings expressed 
in the Psalms should not be consider- 
ed “up to par” in inspiration, that may- 
be they should even be deleted. But 
this is characteristic of the sham of an 
age that has come unintentionally to 
assume that prayer is the medium 
whereby God Jearns of our real inner 
life, that by praying we add to his 
knowledge of us. Such an age under- 
estimates the power of the love of the 
God of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

He, before he sees us under our fig 
tree of prayer, already knows us. He 
accepts us before we make our confes- 
sion of sin, and our confession is the 


(Continued on page 63) 
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While there is a growing interest in the church 


as far as membership and attendance are con- 
cerned, many people make joining the church 


a substitute for Christian living. 


How Is It That the Person Is Born Again? 


ESUS won his disciples not through 

public appeal or general announce- 
ment but through personal enlistment. 
He taught five thousand men besides 
women and children and, so far as we 
know, won no one. He lived intimately 
with his disciples for three years but 
they never really came to the new life 
and the real insight until after his 
resurrection. This may be, of course, 
due to the fact that the revelation in 
him was completed in his triumph over 
the illusion called death. 


Few lives are changed under the in- 
fluence of preaching. If you do not be- 
lieve this, do some research. In fact, 
ask yourself, ““How many persons have 
came to know Christ in their lives in 
my parish last year?” Paul said, “If 
Christ lives in you, your spirit lives 
and you love what is right.” (Romans 
8:10, 11. Laubach’s Translation of 
Paul’s Letters. ) 


In how many lives did this take place 
last year in your parish? When did it 
happen ? Under what conditions ? What 
were the factors? What requirements 
were met? 


The New Birth 
Is a Divine Act 


The new birth is an act of divine 


ROY A. BURKHART 


Minister of 
The First Community Church 
Columbus, Ohio 


grace. I have experienced it to a de- 
gree and keep experiencing it. There 
was a time when I tried to create it. I 
tried to achieve it, and I failed. One 
day I was aware that it had begun to 
happen. I knew that it came from 
something greater than myself. It was 
of God. Something happened to me and 
from that moment something was hap- 
pening through me. It is not com- 
pleted. It is just begun. In prayer and 
fasting it continues. More and more 
the center is Christ and not Burkhart. 
Of course, I slip. It is not easy for the 
old creature to give up. When the 
progress is real it is of God. It is his 
grace, and that grace is sufficient. 


I have one major problem and that 
is to surrender, to give myself to the 
way of Jesus and to the total truth with 
all my soul. Jesus leads me to the 
Father who, in his infinite grace, re- 
veals to me my true nature and I am 
freed from what Tillich calls my “es- 
tranged existence.” 


What I am experiencing in my life 
I see at work in other lives. When you 
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see it a song breaks out in your soul 
and you know that all heaven rejoices. 
For this to happen to a human soul is 
the supreme event in time; for it not 
to happen is the major tragedy in time. 
This is the mission of Jesus: that men 
might know God and grow into the 
wholeness of life. 


What Are the Requirements? 

It is the supreme opportunity of the 
beloved fellowship that is the church 
to help make it possible for a baby not 
only to be born to two people who are 
one in Christ, but also to grow up in 
the fellowship of Christian love and 
nurture. Then when the person comes 
to know Christ—or to put it another 
way, when the divine act of grace be- 
gins to work within him by which he 
is born again—he then has a feeling 
and habit system to support his new 
experience. 

The Bible makes it so clear that we 
are to train up a child in the way he 
should go. To give him the opportunity 
to grow up in a Christian relationship, 
in Christian love and understanding, is 
the prelude to the divine act. Its im- 
portance cannot be over-emphasized, 
for the fact is that in most churches 
it is woefully neglected. 

During twenty-two years in the 
laboratory of our parish | have studied 
people. | have had from thirty to fifty 
interviews a week across the years and 
| have dealt with every kind of be- 
havior deviation. | have ministered to 
those who were mentally ill, as well as 
to those who were troubled and frus- 
trated, hurt, wounded, rejected. 

As | have watched, it has grown on 
me more and more that the period be- 
fore birth is important. | believe there 
is a relationship between the nine 
months in the womb and the S840 
months we are promised in the womb 
of life. 


October 


From birth to a year and a half is a 
very important period, often called the 
oral period, and during this time the 
needs of the ego should be met, for the 
child needs to have a sense of fulfilment 
so that he will never have to fight the 
battle of the ego again. 


From a vear and a half to three or 
three and a half is sometimes referred 
to as the anal period, the toilet training 
period. It marks the beginning of the 
power struggle between the child and 
the parent, when the child must learn 
to interact with other wills in such a 
way as not to become the victim of 
hostility or become impulse-ridden. He 
needs to develop his capacity to choose 
and to make decisions while at the 
same time he is responsive to people 
around him. This period takes the most 
fundamental kind of guidance and nur- 
ture and discipline. 

The period from three to five years 
is often referred to as the genital 
period. It is the time when the person 
becomes aware of the self, of the body, 
of the differences between the sexes. It 
is the time when the person should 
develop an outflowing-ness, when he 
begins to grow beyond the cradle stage 
of self-love. 

The person then moves through 
childhood and into adolescence. He 
grows beyond narcissism, beyond the 
tendency to be homosexual, into hetero- 
sexuality until he is free to become the 
channel of love, responding to God’s 
love until it flows through him to other 
people. He is then ready for the re- 
quirements of love in the relationship 
to parents, to friends, and in time, to 
his mate. 

However, we know that instead of 
growing naturally into the freedoms of 
the spirit, thousands of people grow 
into greater and greater estrangement. 
They become the victim of the tyran- 
nies of self-hate, fear, resistance, de- 
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tachment, resentment. They grow into 
habitual deviations from the healthy 
pattern of life. 


HAT will lead to freedom in 

Christ? It may be confession and 
penitence, it may be taking care of un- 
finished business, it may be the coun- 
seling process. 

Here is a woman who was haunted 
by guilt over a deed she had committed. 
Sermons intensified her guilt and 
threatened her. During counseling she 
became free to unbottle all these feel- 
ings; she was assured of forgiveness 
and the act of grace was immediate. 

A boy was under the tyranny of a 
habit. He was unhappy, and was fail- 
ing in his work at the university. In 
the service of worship he would resolve 
to find freedom but the resolution 
would soon vanish. Through counseling 
he came into insight. He became free 
from his guilt so that he was able to 
manage this habit. Now he is radiant. 
The whole process was a divine act and 
the new creature is coming to be. Or, 
to put it another way, this boy is com- 
ing to know the Christ self. 

Here is a man who had an ulcer for 
fifteen years. One night in a research 
group in prayer he became free to 
open his heart. As he told his death 
fantasies for his brother, who had later 
committed suicide, he broke out into 
a cold sweat. From that time on he 
began to get better physically ; he feels 
he is a new creature, and he makes a 
glorious witness to the freedom he has 
found. 

In all these years in this parish I 
have never known one person who had 
time before he graduated out of this 
dimension, without becoming free from 
the “estranged existence” and thus 
coming to know the living Christ in the 
soul. Think of it! Not one. 

A young surgeon, only 31 years old, 
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CHRISTIANITY AND 
MENTAL HEALTH 


by Max Leach is a book that you will 
read and re-read, and then will recom- 
mend to others. Its title is self-explana- 
tory. It is concerned with dynamics and 
descriptions . . . security . . . love and 
hate... fear... conditioning .. . frustra- 
tion and aggression . . . the unbending 
neurotic . . . and other pertinent topics. 


Price $3.00 
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who had Hodgkins disease, came into 
a glorious newness of life during his 
last days. He said to me, “If I had to 
come to this state to know what I know 
now, then I thank God for it.” 


In these cases the person knew that 
he had limited time. He saw the mean- 
inglessness of materiality alone. He 
felt urgency, and in the situation he was 
able to say, “Here am I, Lord. I am 
yours.” There are no stereotypes, no 
group pressures to hold a person back. 
The self is fully free to seek its true 
destiny and respond to the saving 
power of Christ. 


What Are the Hurdles? 


Why is it that so many people wait 
until they enter into this ultimate ex- 
perience to turn wholeheartedly and 
without reservation to God? Isn’t it in- 
teresting that there is without a doubt 


iz 
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a growing interest in the church as far 
as membership and attendance are con- 
cerned, and yet is it not true that many 
people make joining the church a sub- 
stitute for Christian living? Many 
people attend study groups and church 
school classes really as an unconscious 
substitute tor thinking. 


A disturbing thing to me is that a 
percentage of people, after joining the 
church, become inactive and attend ir- 
regularly. One of the leading ministers 
in America took 40,000 people into the 
front door over a forty year period, 
and most of them went out the back 
door. 


There is a church in Washington, 
D. C. that has what I think is a very 
wonderful idea. The members re-join 
each year, and I understand that each 
is a tither and has a job in the church. 


What are the hurdles, the difficul- 
ties? Could it be that people still look 
upon religion as something they want 
when they come into the ultimate ex- 
perience? Might it be that they look 
upon the church as the way of escaping 


eternal damnation rather than a be- - 


loved fellowship in which they find the 
freedom for maximum growth in the 
life of the spirit? 


Might it be that people today have 
such a need to be what others expect 
that they are not free to surrender to 
Christ and give the self fully to the 
Lord? Might it be that there are those 
people who feel that to make the full 
surrender could make them peculiar? 
It is true that sometimes so-called “‘de- 
voted” people are peculiar but in this 
case religion is an escape from the self 
and from life rather than a wholeheart- 
ed entrance into the wholeness of life 
and the wholeness of the spirit. 


Might it be that the emphasis on the 
scientific method has served as a de- 


terrent to all-out religious devotion? 
And in line with this, might it be that 
many people still hold to the old views 
of God as sitting on a throne looking 
down and writing in a book what 
people de, ready to cast them into eter- 
nal damnation? Might it be that people 
live so completely within the materiality 
of our day that the spirit is blocked? 


Might it be that people try by their 
own effort to achieve spiritual excel- 
lence? They try actually to impose their 
will on God. If you listen to public 
prayers, even of ministers, and the 
praying of many people, you get the 
impression that people are telling God 
what they want rather than finding out 
what He wants. Might it be that we 
need to come to new insight, and help 
people find it: that the highest method 
of life is the method of surrender. 


Paul said, “Be more than con- 
querors.” Conquerors impose their will 
on others but the “more than con- 
querors” are those who surrender the 
will to the high and holy will of God. 


Whatever the hurdles, certainly we 
are interested in helping people come 
to know the living Christ within, and 
then their spirits live and they love 
what is right. Then they move into the 
wholeness of body and the wholeness of 
spirit. 


Then, you see, it is reflected in every 
aspect of the church’s ministry. In- 
creasingly there will be no difficulty to 
get people to work in the church school, 
with youth, to serve as deacons and as 
parish visitors. There will be no diffi- 
culty to get them to give money and 
invest money, for they realize that they 
are God’s stewards. They bear witness 
then, not out of ought-ness, but rather 
because Christ lives in them. They do 
what they do because they love. 
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When ue are able to understand the dynamic 
factors at work in the personality to develop 
the reaction to severe loss, we are in a better 
position to deal with them creatively. 


Understanding Grief 


OST grief situations are normal. 

The great majority of persons 
meet the crisis situations of life with 
enough strength of personality and mo- 
mentum to go through them with a ca- 
pacity they did not know they possess- 
ed. How often persons say, “I don’t 
know where I got the strength to go 
through this but each day seemed to 
take care of itself.” Often persons can 
meet some of the larger crises of life 
with more adequacy than they can the 
simpler day-to-day problems. 

The minister, as the person desig- 
nated by society to deal with the needs 
of the bereaved, should be aware of the 
importance of his function. It is not 
something to be treated casually or in 
a remote and formal manner. He has 
a chance to engage the personalities of 
the grief-stricken in the constructive 
work of mourning, and he is guilty of 
professional negligence if he fails to do 
wisely and well what he is called upon 
to do. 

Sometimes matters of personal in- 
adequacy interfere with the minister’s 


Excerpts from a chapter in Understanding 
Grief by Edgar N. Jackson, the current Pas- 
toral Psychology Book Club Selection. Copy- 
right © 1957 by Pierce and Washabaugh. By 
permission of Abingdon Press. 


EDGAR N. JACKSON 


Minister of 
The Mamaroneck Methodist 
Church 
Mamaroneck, New York 


work. One minister refused to make 
hospital calls because he had such 
severe emotional reactions to the sights 
and smells of a hospital. He needed 
treatment for his disturbed emotions. 
Another found it so difficult to conduct 
his ministry to the bereaved that he 
avoided the home of the mourners, 
made his arrangement by phone, ar- 
rived at the appointed place at the last 
minute, and read a _ short, formal, 
ritualistic service, hastening away as 
quickly as possible. Even then he was 
trembling with the emotional exertion 
involved. He, too, was in need of help 
in meeting his problem. 

Fortunately most ministers are not 
so obsessed. They are able to partici- 
pate in the healing relationship their 
profession places upon them. However, 
often from lack of knowledge of what is 
taking place in the emotions of the be- 
reaved, they say and do things that 
make the work of mourning more diffi- 
cult and delay the normal processes of 
withdrawing the ego investment, and 
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placing the emotional capital elsewhere. 
Using the mood of a familiar poem, 
they are likely to say in a variety of 
ways, “He is not dead; he is just 
away.” At other times they may call the 
most gruesome tragedies the “expres- 
sion of God’s will,’ and in so doing 
destroy the basis of any sustaining faith 
that the individual may carry with him 
into the tragic circumstarice. 


If the minister is to be aware of his 
function as a skilled assistant in helping 
his people to do effectively the work 
of mourning, he will want to know 
what to do and what not to do in deal- 
ing with normal grief. 


Here the studies of recent years can 
be specitically helpful, and perhaps 
none more so than those conducted by 
Erich Lindemann, of Harvard Medical 
School. Speaking on the basis of his 
studies that revealed primarily the re- 
actions of persons bereaved not by slow 
illness by by tragic accident, he points 
out that the following symptoms are 
present in normal grief. There are 
somatic disturbances, lasting from 
twenty minutes to an hour. This in- 
cludes tightness of the throat, choking 
and shortness of breath, need for sigh- 
ing, an empty feeling in the abdomen, 
lack of power in the muscles, chills, 
tremors, and intense subjective distress 
described as tension, loneliness, or 
mental pain. These feelings are usually 
precipitated by mention of the deceased 
or by receiving sympathy from visitors. 
This leads persons to avoid the stim- 
ulating factors of their distress, to avoid 
visitors, to keep the deceased out of 
their thoughts by diverting action. Not 
all of these symptoms will occur in all 
persons, but if and when they do, they 
are well within the range of the 
normal. This leads to the following 
conclusions by Lindemann : 


1. Acute grief is a definite syndrome 


October 


with psychological and somatic 
symptomatology. 

2. It may appear at once, or be de- 
layed, exaggerated, or apparently 
absent. 


3. It may involve distortions that 
are variations of conclusion 2. 


4. It is possible to restore the ab- 
normal to the normal through a 
therapeutic process. 


THER characteristics of the emo- 
tion of normal grief are feelings 
of weakness and tiredness. Things feel 
too heavy, food tastes like sand, saliva 
won't flow, events seem unreal, the 
sense response seems disorganized and 
undependable, and there is fear of loss 
of sanity. This may be aggravated by 
irritability, a feeling of hostility that 
bothers the grief-stricken, a desire to 
talk considerably and about the be- 
reaved, as well as a restlessness that 
seems to keep going through motions 
with no zest or meaning. The person 
seems to have lost a capacity to initiate 
actions, has little ability to organize ac- 
tivity, and takes three times as long to 
do anything as was normally the case. 
These symptoms give a picture of a 
personality that has gone through 
severe emotional shock and is slowly 
readjusting itself to a new reality. 
Someone has called the work of normal 
grief illness that heals itself.” 
When that is the case it is pain with a 
purpose. Concerning the process 
Edoardo Weiss writes : 


This slow transformation is accom- 
plished by means of a number of changes 
. by which the mourner is forced 
gradually to renounce his longing for the 
lost person and to accept the real world 
without the loved one. In severe grief, 
this renunciation requires emotional re- 
orientation to all details of the world of 
reality. At first, unable to bear even the 
thought of the every day occupations and 
activities that he associates with the lost 
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person, the grief-stricken survivor must 
concentrate on every object and situation 
carrying the association until he can ac- 
cept it emotionally without reawakening 
his longing. 


Speaking further of what is taking 
place in the personality of the mourner, 
Weiss adds: 


Confronted with such a loss, the 
mourner is torn between an uncon- 
trollable desire for the loved one and a 
recognition of the fact that the loved 
person no longer exists: and his grief is 
an expression of the conflict between the 
inner world of needs, instincts, and 
drives and the outer world of reality. 
Desires and “investment of interests” 
come from urges and instinctive drives 
belonging to a broad, obscure area of 
our human personality which we cannot 
control at will: it is precisely because 
these forces cannot be easily mastered 
that grief follows loss. With time, how- 
ever, the individual usually succeeds in 
giving up his longing for the deceased 
person and respect for reality gains the 
upper hand. 


Speaking of the responsibility of the 
medical specialist in dealing with the 
grief syndrome, Lindemann says: 


Proper psychiatric management of 
griet reactions may prevent prolonged 
and serious alterations in the patient’s 
social adjustment, as well as potential 
medical disease. The essential task facing 
the psychiatrist is that of sharing the 
patient’s grief work, namely, his efforts 
at extricating himself from the bondage 
to the deceased and at finding new pat- 
terns of rewarding interaction. 


Speaking of the importance of ob- 
serving the emotional state of the 
mourner, he continues : 


It is of the greatest importance to 
notice that not only over-reaction but 
under-reaction of the bereaved must be 
given attention, because delayed re- 
sponses may occur at unpredictable mo- 
ments and the dangerous distortions of 
the grief reaction, not conspicuous at 
first, be quite destructive later and these 
may be prevented. 
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Then of special interest to the 
minister in relation to his role with the 
bereaved, Lindemann speaks of the part 
religious counselors have usually play- 
ed and the larger and more important 
role that may be filled by those who 
are alert and qualified : 


Religious agencies have led in deal- 
ing with the bereaved. They have pro- 
vided comfort by giving the backing of 
dogma to the patient’s wish for continued 
interaction with the deceased, have de- 
veloped rituals which maintain the pa- 
tient’s interaction with others, and have 
counteracted the morbid guilt feelings of 
the patient by Divine Grace and by 
promising an opportunity for “making 
up” to the deceased at the time of a later 
reunion. While these measures have help- 
ed countless mourners, comfort alone 
does not provide adequate assistance in 
the patient’s grief work. He has accepted 
the pain of the bereavement. He has to 
review his relationships with the de- 
ceased, and has to become acquainted 
with the alterations in’ his own modes 
of emotional reaction. His fear of in- 
sanity, his fear of accepting the sur- 
prising changes in his feelings, especially 
the overflow of hostility, have to be 
worked through. . . . He will. have to 
find an acceptable formulation of his 
future relationship to the deceased. He 
will have to verbalize his feelings of 
guilt, and he will have to find persons 
around him whom he can use as “pri- 
mers” for the acquisition of new patterns 
of conduct. 


It is clearly evident that the pastor’s 
work does not end with the funeral, 
but that he must engage himself in the 
process of a pastoral relationship that 
will help the bereaved to accomplish 
the adjustments that are necessary to 
restore him to a right relationship with 
himself and with others. . . . 


Three Recommendations to Pastors 


The pastor’s role as counselor is 
clearly defined. He is assigned the role 
by the community of bringing comfort 
wisely, both for the immediate situation 
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and the longer period of life. Linde- 
mann suggests that there are three 
things which can be done by a pastor, 
chaplain, or counselor. These have 
been found to be specifically useful 
through the period of acute grief. 


lirst is the maintenance of contact. 
When one discerning and competent 
individual keeps an active contact with 
the person through the important first 
days, confusion is cut down, a sustained 
communication with a trusted individ- 
ual is made possible, emotional stress 
is relieved, and a measure of emotional 
security in a framework of unstable 
things is guaranteed. This person 
should be able to communicate full in- 
formation concerning physical matters 
to the bereaved, so that the reality re- 
lationship will be sustained and at the 
same time the confidence in the coun- 
selor made secure. 


Second, this counselor should be able 
to deliver messages that are important 
to the bereaved so that they can be in- 
terpreted and related to other events 
that are happening. Then he can help 
the grieving person to deal with his 
problems wisely. The counselor should 
not do for him what he can do for him- 
self, but he should help the person do 
what he can and then relieve the stress 
where it appears to be too taxing. 


Third, as opportunity affords and if 
necessary when opportunity is made, 
the counselor should help the person to 
face the reality of his situation and to 
think through the deeper meanings of 
his new responsibilities, his new re- 
lationships, and the new problems of 
adjustment. He should be the back- 
board against which the mourner can 
work out his new thoughts and feel- 
ings. He should not hurry the person 
at a speed faster than he can move, nor 
should he allow the person so to ob- 
struct the process that he will avoid 
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facing the facts of his new life as they 
must be faced. 

The counselor should be quick to ac- 
cept the feelings of the mourner, and 
should encourage the expression of 
feelings. It is at this point that an 
understanding of the function of tears 
is important. It serves little purpose to 
try to prevent the use of nature’s own 
safety valves. Of course, there is such 
a thing as pathological weeping, but it 
is not likely to be the case at the time 
of real loss. “The consoling effect of 
quiet tears suggests an influence as 
comforting and soothing as the soft flow 
of the tears.” Tears, warm and wet, 
are soothing in and of themselves and 
symbolically can serve to wash away 
the irritants of life. It is the sorrow that 
is too great to bear that becomes the 
source of dry-eyed grief... . 


UST as there are some things it is 

important to do, there are other 
things that it is just as important not to 
do. For instance, there seems to have 
developed a practice in many of our 
communities to call the doctor im- 
mediately to prescribe sedatives for the 
grief-stricken. This practice seems to 
show a lack of awareness of the im- 
portance of the work of mourning and 
the value of having it begun in earnest 
as soon as possible. The longer it is 
delayed, the more difficult it is to do it 
effectively. Paul Hoch, mental health 
commissioner for the state of New 
York, has written that the use of seda- 
tives involves the “strategy of knock- 
ing out the anxiety-mediating neural 
mechanisms. .. . It can be rightly point- 
ed out that these measures are not 
psychotherapy.” This almost certainly 
constitutes a mistaken effort to spare 
the personality stress, for the work of 
normal mourning is helpful to the 
health of the personality rather than 
injurious as some seem to think. Any 
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reasonable influence than can be used 
to prevent the postponement of the 
work of mourning by the use of seda- 
tives should be exerted. 

The same thing should be said for 
the words that pastors often use which 
serve the same purpose as sedation and 
are presented for the same purpose. 
How often words that are clearly de- 
signed to warp the reality sense of the 
mourners are passed off glibly at the 
time of bereavement! It -would be 
clearly advantageous to the mourner 
in many instances for the religious 
counselor to keep his words at a mini- 
mum. The time of acute grief is hardly 
the occasion for a lesson in abstract 
theology. This may well come with 
time, and it is important that a person 
grow in his philosophy of life to the 
point where he can tolerate stress; but 
his important immediate need is to face 
the reality of his loss rather than escape 
it in vapid words. This would be true 
for words spoken at a formal service as 
well as those given in informal counsel. 
The attitudes that play fast and loose 
with our best knowledge of the struc- 
ture of the universe are poor aids to a 
strengthened reality sense. Though 
many would follow the poet’s impulse 
to take the world apart and rebuild it 
“closer to the heart’s desire,” the wish 
does not make the reality, and the wish- 
ful thinking of the unrealistic counselor 
does not make the work of the mourner 
easier. 

For several reasons the counselor’s 
task with the bereaved may be more 
diffcult than the usual counseling 
situation. The circumstance of the 
counseling itself is not easily controlled 
by the counselor. It may take place in 
a hospital waiting room, in a car travel- 
ing to a cemetery, in a home involving 
interruptions and distractions. If there 
is evidence of a considerable condition 
of shock, the surroundings probably 
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make little difference, and the actual 
engaging of the mind and emotions may 
be postponed until conditions are more 
satisfactory. But even in unorthodox 
conditions, the healing communication 
may be carried on. If arrangements 
could be made, it would be best to have 
the bereaved come to the pastor’s coun- 
seling room, where circumstances can 
be controlled more easily and problems 
related to adjustment can be considered 
in a more neutral atmosphere. 
Nine Areas of Concern 

Probably no more adequate guide for 
the counselor has been laid down than 
that of Lindemann, who suggests the 
areas that may well be considered in 
the process of such counseling. Linde- 
mann shows that the concerrs of the 
person involved in a normal grief re- 
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action may fall into nine categories. No 
one person would show a concern at all 
nine points, but any normal person 
might have one or more of these prob- 
lems. Perhaps a word of caution ought 
to be added, for such a list is not de- 
signed to stimulate questioning at any 
one of these points, but to give a clue 
to the counselor as to what is to be ex- 
pected. The counselor would be cau- 
tious about starting the discussion at 
any of these points. Usually the initia- 
tive would come from the counselee. 
These are areas of concern that could 
legitimately be considered: (1) There 
may be the problem of the acceptance 
of the pain of bereavement. This could 
be raised in such a simple statement 
and question as, “I feel so awful inside. 
How long does this feeling last?” It 
would suffice here for the counselor to 
imply that such discomfort is natural 
and not indefinite. (2) The bereaved 
may want to review the relationships 
with the deceased. Just talking about 
these relationships with someone who 
listens sympathetically is usually ade- 
quate. (3) The grieving person may 
want to talk about his own feelings and 
how they have changed. (4) Some- 
times persons have feelings that they 
have not had before and consequently 
may think they are losing their minds. 
To say that as long as they can think 
that way they certainly are not—should 
carry them through that phase of their 
concern. (5) The bereaved may want 
to talk about what he is doing to deal 
with his changed feelings, and in so do- 
ing get a clearer picture of what he 
can do. (6) He may want to consider 
the reasons for hostility that is new 
and different and perhaps baffling. (7) 
He may want to discuss how he should 
think and feel about the deceased in 
the time ahead. (8) He may want to 
verbalize his feelings of guilt. The fact 
that he has them is no basis for trying 


to re-enforce them. The counselor ac- 
cepts but does not amplify. (9) He 
may want to do some verbal experi- 
menting about new modes of living and 
with relations to new persons, end the 
fact that he has a trusted and sym- 
pathetic listener may make it easier for 
him to move from verbalization to ac- 
tion on the basis of his expressed 
thoughts. Such things can be done 
legitimately within the framework of 
pastoral counseling. In most communi- 
ties, if it is not done there it may not 
be done at all. But clearly, such a list 
should never be used as a rubric to be 
followed in prodding the bereaved. At 
best it is a clue to what might be norm- 
ally encountered in such counseling. 
The period of mourning is a time 
when a person may temporarily assume 
a measure of dependency toward 
another person. The pastor, because of 
his involvement in the matter profes- 


sionally, may well become the right | 


and proper person toward whom the 
bereaved holds such an attitude. The 
pastor, however, must be wise to know 
when it is a useful relationship and 
when it ceases to have usefulness. Un- 
less there are factors of an abnormal 
nature involved, the usefulness of a de- 
pendent attitude should be satisfied by 
the end of a month, and the pastor 
should then gradually withdraw him- 
self and place the counselee more and 
more on his own. No rule of thumb 
works in such matters, and the pastor 
would have to evaluate the circum- 
stances, his own approach, the needs 
of the counselee, and the quality of re- 
lationship that has existed both before 
the bereavement and after it. 

There can be a danger in another di- 
rection in establishing a relationship 
with a bereaved person that is proving 
to be helpful, only to have it abruptly 
terminated as the pastor becomes re- 
lated to others who are in the more 
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active stage of their grief. Persons are 
likely to be sensitive to slight at such 
times, and too rapid a withdrawal of 
interest may be misinterpreted. The be- 
reaved have a tendency toward hos- 
tility, and this may express _ itself 
toward the pastor if he makes a num- 
ber of calls in two or three weeks and 
then suddenly “folds his tent like the 
Arabs” and, as far as the mourner is 
concerned, “silently steals away.” The 
withdrawal, in most instances, should 
be done gradually and with such ex- 
planation as is required to have it un- 
derstood and accepted. 

One of the important factors of the 
pastor’s work is that of encouraging ef- 
fective group relationships. As_ the 
problems of grief are essentially social 
problems, so the solutions to the prob- 
lems involve social relationships. The 
normal life of the church includes a 
variety of group activities which may 
well serve the needs of the person who 
is emerging from a period of mourning. 


OME effective group relationship is 

important in the working through 
of grief. Yet it is also the group that 
may stand in the way of the defenses 
which people have built. For instance, 
the church service reminds persons of 
values, of guilt, and of the relationships 
that have been broken. People may 
withdraw from the church to protect 
themselves from the memories they 
cannot cope with. It may be that they 
are employing unhealthy devices to 
avoid the implications of their grief, 
and the church is the only place where 
their defenses do not work. It is im- 
portant then that their relation to the 


church be maintained, in order that 
this place where they can deal with 
their guilt and do the work of mourn- 
ing may continue to be available to 
them. . 


An alert pastor can often help to 
restore persons to right relations so 
that their feelings may find a normal 
and healthy expression in an atmos- 
phere where they can be understood 
and accepted 


The pastor is not only a counselor 
with psychological understanding and 
a concern for the welfare of his parish- 
ioners’ souls, but he is also the cus- 
todian of a philosophy of life and a 
concept of the universe that can re- 
place despair with hope, fearfulness 
with faith, and guilt with a feeling of 
forgiveness. These are important func- 
tions not to be overlooked in the 
specific ministry to the grief-stricken. 
This is not only attested by the ex- 
perience of many ministers and _ their 
people through the years but is recog- 
nized as a legitimate function by psy- 
chotherapists in the medical discipline. 


It is the function of the pastor to 
fulfill the sustaining role at the same 
time that he is alert to those whose dis- 
turbance calls for the treatment of a 
specialist. Lindemann makes this ex- 
plicit in these words: “Ministers will 
have to be on the look-out for the more 
ominous pictures, referring these to the 
psychiatrist while assisting the more 
normal reactions themselves.” 

Now, in the two chapters that fol- 
low, let us turn our attention to the 
more disturbed grief reactions. 


On Freedom 


WHEN celebrating his 80th birthday recently, Robert Frost, our great New 
England poet, was asked by someone how he would define freedom. With- 
out a moment’s hesitation he replied: “I should define it as ‘being easy in your 
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Improving Church Leadership 


THE REV. DR. THEODORE ROGERS, 
minister of Ormond Beach Union 
Church, Ormond Beach, Florida, 
writes... 


Thank you for last month’s special 
issue on Pastoral Psychology and 
Church Administration. sure 
ministers will find it very useful. At 
the same time, I would very much like 
to share with your readers some of our 
own experience and thinking in this 
important field. 


The minister of the church of today 
is becoming increasingly aware of the 
importance of the people to the future 
of the church. It has been said that the 
iuture belongs to those who prepare 
for it, and the minister is cognizant of 
the fact that if the future church is to 
be at its best, then the people of that 
church must be prepared for their best. 
Thus, the minister, as an educator, en- 
deavors to provide the means whereby 
people may attain to the best in matters 
of religion, and purposefully sets the 
stage for wholesome spiritual experi- 
ences among the people of his parish. 


From the minister’s actions and 
teachings the people learn something 
ol a proper outlook upon life. Through 


him they acquire some concepts of faith 


in God and learn something of the pur- 
pose of life, as well as how they may 
fit into its fullest development. Much 
of this concept is acquired through 
sensory experiences. They hear, think, 
see, and feel those things which bring 
them into a knowledge of God and the 
universe. Consequently, the minister is 
conironted with a gigantic task. He not 
only has to find the proper persons who 
have the ability to be leaders in the 
total church program, and see in them 
the potential for the development of the 
ability possessed, but also provide them 
with an opportunity for the improve- 
ment desired. 


I believe that every church endeavors 
to utilize lay people for the promotion 
of its program; and the laymen are to 
be commended for this major contri- 
bution which they are making for the 
success of the church program. Their 
task is quite difficult and requires clear 
vision of the needs with an opportunity 
to meet them. 

Because the task of lay leadership is 
so exacting in its demands, great care 
should be given to the selection of lead- 
ers. How to go about this selection has 
been a question of primary importance. 

With this bit of introduction, I shall 
proceed to point out how we went 
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about improving the leadership in our 
church. 

The first step was to decide what 
work needed to be done. A general 
survey of the church situation revealed 
the need for leaders who could serve in 
an administrative capacity, such as 
counselors, sponsors, coordinators, edu- 
cational supervisors, group leaders, 
visual aid director, publicity expert, 
social case worker, librarian, mission- 
ary educator, parish visitors, recre- 
ational director, musicians, along with 
an enlarged staff of teachers. Each 
church, depending on its local needs, 
should analyze its situation and set up 
a listing of the services to be rendered 
and the type of leadership that can best 
meet the needs. 


In selecting the personnel of the 
church, due consideration should be 
given as to the qualifications of the 
persons who are to do the work. Pri- 
mary among these qualifications, we 
felt, was one of faith; faith in God as a 
divine Heavenly Father, and in Christ 
as a personal Saviour. Without such a 
faith, the leader will not be deeply de- 
voted to the church nor committed to 
the task set before him. Whatever else 
he might have will never compensate 
for his lack of personal Christian faith. 
The basic attitudes of life are produced 
from one’s faith. If the faith is small 
or inadequate, the attitudes will be in- 
ferior. The right religious atmosphere 
can be provided which will permit one 
to have truly Christian ideas about 
God. The teacher can be most effective 
if he has a good background of ex- 
perience in the Christian faith. If the 
teacher is clear in his own faith he will 
give detiniteness to his teaching. This 
personal Christian faith is a prerequi- 
site for the increase of faith in the 
student and the enlargement of his 
knowledge of the will of God and the 
deepening of his own experiences 
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which will strengthen his faith. It is 
much easier for a student to acquire a 
deep religious faith if he has a good 
example of it in the teacher. Make the 
teacher’s faith strong and you provide 
a good basis for a strong teaching pro- 
gram. Good leaders grow out of the 
life of the church, and this type back- 
ground helps develop in the leaders a 
sense of responsibility to the church as 
well as to the people of its constituency. 


We also felt that essential to suc- 
cess is the educational qualifications of 
the leaders. Increasingly, demands are 
being made upon the teachers of re- 
ligion that educational qualifications be 
maintained. These qualifications should 
include a workable knowledge of the 
Bible, some background of Church 
History, its origin and development 
along with its present day ecumenical 
program, the techniques of the learn- 
ing process, plus the methods used in 
character development. 

A leader must have the ability to 
lead. The teacher must be able to teach. 
Both must possess the ability to work 
with other people, not from a profes- 
sional standpoint only, but because of 
a genuine interest in people and a de- 
sire to understand and help them. 

We found that it was so easy for 
people to appear reluctant in assuming 
a position of leadership. Most of the 
positions had been turned down be- 
cause the persons had not been trained 
for them or had too little understand- 
ing of the task, or felt that it was not 
an important assignment. 

Teo achieve the desired results in our 
situation we made sure that the task 
was really important. We then made 
certain that the prospective leader un- 
derstood the requirements. 

As a special inducement to his ac- 
ceptance of the given assignment, we 
pointed to the fruits of his labors and 
helped him visualize the results along 
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with the great good he would be able 
to do. 

Also we began at the point in the 
work where he could begin, and gave 
each one ample time to make up his 
mind so that he would not feel that he 
had been pushed into the job. We 
specified a definite length of time he 
would be asked to serve so that he 
would not get the feeling that he was 
stuck with the job for the rest of his 
life. Important to the success of the 
given task we gave each job official 
status. We found that, with this knowl- 
edge of all the requirements, it was 
much easier for a person to give him- 
self more fully to the task because he 
had a good understanding of his obli- 
gations. 


Following the selection of a leader, 
we did not relax our efforts feeling that 
we had dealt with a given situation and 
our work was done, but realized that 
the finest and best in leadership would 
not be achieved unless the leaders were 
given an opportunity for self improve- 
ment. The feeling is widespread that 
one of the requirements for a good 
leader or teacher is an ambition to im- 
prove his work and have a desire to 
grow. Consequently, our Church 
School is utilizing every opportunity to 
provide its leaders with the things 
necessary for the fullest development 
of the individual and his program. 

Each week should see improvement 
in a teacher’s work. Some evaluation 
should be given each teaching experi- 
ence, while future teaching situations 
should be looked upon with a view of 
doing even better the next time. If 
the teacher lays his plans well in ad- 
vance each session will show improve- 
ment. Careful study should be made of 
each child as well as the lesson ma- 
terials being used. The teacher who has 
the program well in mind, who is sin- 
cerely developing a better teaching 
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plan, and who is devoutly seeking God's 
help consistently, will lead to better 
work and a more effective job of teach- 
ing. 

The price of good leadership is high, 
but men and women have been willing 
to pay it. In so doing they have not 
only givén themselves in service to the 
God they love, but have been the means 
of leading others from darkness into 
the marvelous light of the gospel of 
Christ. 

Jesus realized how important a part 
trained leaders played in the role of 
building the Kingdom. He knew it 
could not be left to mere chance. Thus 
he taught them; and prayed that the 
Lord of the harvest would send forth 
laborers into his harvest. 

We pointed out to our leaders how 
they could help themselves in the de- 
velopment of the Christian life and ful- 
filment of its purpose through daily de- 
votions, consistent attendance at wor- 
ship services, reading the best periodi- 
cals and books, especially those which 
have to do with methods and ideas on 
teaching techniques and procedure. 
The leaders were urged to carefully 
prepare their lessons, to analyze their 
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progress, attend conventions, confer- 
ences, workshops, laboratories, train- 
ing schools, and keep a record of their 
work. 


Group experiences are provided 
through the workers’ conference. In 
this type situation problems are dis- 
cussed, plans made, programs outlined, 
special speakers scheduled, books re- 
viewed, literature reported on, and rec- 
ommendations are made for general 
improvement in the total program of 
the church school. 


We find that a meeting of this kind 
helps develop teamwork in a coopera- 
tive effort to study and plan the work 
together. It serves as a fine stimulant. 
People share their successes and fail- 
ures, and evaluate their work together. 
It is much easier, when sharing with 
others, to discover one’s personal 
needs, as well as see more clearly the 
needs of the church. There is a much 
better chance of getting the best think- 
ing on the real needs of the church 
when the group shares it together. 


Our workers’ conference does not 
follow a set plan. Its program is an out- 
growth of the group. However, care is 
taken that a good variety of educational 
procedures be used, and that ample 
time is given to the discussion of the 
purposes and goals of the educational 
program. One should never lose sight 
of the objective, “What do we want 
to have happen in the lives of our stu- 
dents?” The church school teachers can 
be the most effective and far-reaching 
group in the local church. A good 
demonstration of how a lesson should 
be taught will do much for the members 
of a workers’ conference in helping 
them to see greater possibilities within 
themselves through the utilization of 
good teaching techniques. 


All too often lesson materials have 
been selected on the basis of what will 
be the easiest for the teachers to use. 
Our people have settled on the thought 
that no material can be called good un- 
less it is Christian, rich in content, in 
harmony with sound educational prin- 
ciples, usable, and possess good style 
and form. A wide range of selection is 
available ; the uniform lesson materials, 
the graded lessons which consist of the 
broadly graded, the group graded, the 
closely graded, and the cycle graded. 
Also there are elective courses of which 
the “Learning For Life” series is one 
of the best examples. Miscellaneous or 
special materials are available which 
deal with subjects such as stewardship, 
missions, and membership. 


Our teachers are urged to use the 
best methods in teaching, to teach by 
telling, by exchange of ideas, by guided 
activities, and by showing. The latter 
is sometimes referred to as the audio- 
visual method. It is quite usable be- 
cause it supplements other ways of 
teaching and helps make things clearer 
to the student, for he can visualize the 
characters and the places. We make 
use of slides, film strips, and motion 
pictures, as well as non-projected ob- 
jects—pictures, black-boards, posters, 
charts, turn-over charts, printed mate- 
rials, bulletin boards, recordings, 
graphs, maps, diagrams, and field trips. 

Leadership can be improved, and this 
church is operating in that belief. It is 
possible to make the good leaders bet- 
ter and the better leaders best. 


This type program requires a lot of 
effort on my part as the minister by 
way of enlistment, encouragement, 
guidance, and promotion, but my ef- 
forts are being richly rewarded, for I 
am having a wonderful time watching 
my people grow. . 

—THEODORE ROGERS 
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DESEGREGATION AND PSYCHIATRY 


The Group for the Advancement of 
Psychiatry has just released its first 
report of the study of segregation. In 
part, the report reads: 

. ‘Wherever segregation occurs 
there are damaging effects to the per- 
sonality growth and development of the 
person discriminated against,’ the re- 
port observes. The authors also note 
that segregation practices inflict dam- 
aging psychological scars upon those 
who condone or foster them. 

“Segregation causes psychological 
damage not only to individuals, but to 
the communities in which it is prac- 
ticed. The psychiatrists remark that the 
‘institution of separate schools for Ne- 
groes is both an expression of their 
lower cultural status and a factor in 
further depressing their economic and 
educational level as compared to 
whites.” Among the social ills that 
segregation breeds are high disease and 
death rates, some types of crime and 
delinquency, poor housing, substandard 
living, and disorganized family life. In 
developing this observation, the psy- 
chiatrists noted that these social ills do 
not remain confined to the segregated 
populations ; they inevitably lower the 
level of well-being for the entire com- 
munity. For example, they pointed out 
that the maintenance of duplicate sets 
of ‘equal’ but separate health, welfare, 
and educational services means that the 
budget for each group must be lowered 
at the expense of the other. 


“At the national level, the psy- 
chiatrists conclude that segregation, 
through its hampering influence on the 
economic, educational, and social de- 
velopment of millions of our fellow citi- 
zens tends to rob the country as a 
whole of a substantial part of its hu- 
man resources. 


“Although segregation practices con- 
tribute to disorders in personality de- 
velopment, the authors warn that this 
does not mean that all who believe in 
and advocate segregation are them- 
selves maladjusted or psychiatrically 
abnormal. Attitudes of many persons 
toward Negroes are based on early 
childhood training and other cultural 
and social influences in their communi- 
ties. If confronted with evidence that 
desegregation can be carried out suc- 
cessfully, and if their attitudes are not 
too firmly rooted in emotional conflicts, 
or early conditioning, these persons may 
be won over to accepting desegregation. 
As a matter of fact, the report states, it 
is encouraging to note that in every 
community there are more people at all 
levels who are psychologically prepared 
to accept desegregation than those who 
are staunchly opposed to any form of 
integration of the races... . 


“The report cites prejudice as one 
of the chief stumbling blocks that con- 
tinues to stand in the way of success- 
ful efforts at desegregation. This pre- 
judice, the authors point out, is based 
on racial myths that have a long and 
obscure history. These myths which 
have no scientific validity are often 
used by individuals and groups in at- 
tempting to arrive at solutions to diffi- 
cult situations in which their individual 
or group security is threatened. To off- 
set the tensions and anxieties created 
by these problems, a defense reaction is 
stimulated which often takes the form 
of a myth or a notion that has no basis 
in fact. The myth provides an apparent- 
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ly rational solution to an otherwise in- 
soluble problem. . . . 


“In terms of racial myths, for exam- 
ple, the Negro is often depicted as in- 
tellectually and morally inferior to 
whites; as childish and irresponsible, 
and endowed with strong primitive im- 
pulses. These attitudes give rise to the 
fears which are stirred by these myths. 
These in turn affect the relationship 
between Négroes and whites. These 
niyths are scientifically assailed by the 
psychiatrists in their searching discus- 
sion of this subject. For example, they 
cite that all the scientific evidence 
available supports the thesis that there 
is no significant difference in intellec- 
tual capacity between Negroes and 
whites. 


“The emoticnally charged subject of 
sex-relations and race relations around 
which many myths exist is explored at 
length in the report. In response to the 
often expressed charge that Negroes 
are responsible for a disproportionately 
large number of incidents involving 
poor sexual restraint, the report states 
that from psychiatric experience and 
delinquency studies, there is scientific 
support for the belief that anti-social 
sexual behavior may be attributed to 
coming from substandard economic and 
social circumstances as well as a poor 
family background and without regard 
to racial factors. They say, therefore, 
that segregationists who cite statistical 
evidence to support their thesis that 
there is poor sexual restraint among 
Negroes may be right about their 
figures, but quite wrong as to their in- 
terpretation of their statistics... .” 


Copies of Psychiatric Aspects of 
School Desegregation are obtainable at 
$1 per copy from the Group for the 
Advancement of Psychiatry, 1790 
Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


WILLIAM G. T. DOUGLAS 

William G. T. Douglas has been 
elected Assistant Professor of Psy- 
chology of Religion at Boston Univer- 
sity. He will teach in the School of 
Theology and the Graduate School be- 
ginning in September 1957, and will 
also serve cn the staff of the Pastoral 
Counseling Service. He was graduated 
from Stanford University, A.B., with 
major in psychology, and Yale Divinity 
School with B.D. magna cum laude. 
He studied theology also at Cambridge 
University, England, with H. H. 
Farmer as major professor. At Har- 
vard University he is completing the 
Ph.D. with Gordon M. Allport as ma- 
jor professor. His doctoral research is 
a study of “Predicting Ministerial Ef- 
fectiveness.”” He is a minister of the 
Presbyterian Church, and formerly 
served as pastor in Cleveland, Ohio. 


ORLO STRUNK, JR. 

Orlo Strunk, Jr., Executive Secre- 
tary of the Institute of Pastoral Care, 
Inc. for the past several years, has re- 
signed from that position to become 
Associate Professor of Psychology, 
West Virginia Wesleyan College, 
Buckhannon, West Virginia. The Rev. 
Otis A. Maxfield has been elected 
Executive Secretary. The new address 
of the Institute is: 50 Elm Street, 
Springtield, Massachusetts. 

SEARCH 

A new national center for informa- 
tion regarding the organization of clubs 
for and of former mental patients in 
the United States is in the process of 
organization, and is receiving encour- 
agement from such outstanding people 
as Dr. William C. Menninger and oth- 
ers closely concerned with this prob- 
lem. 

For further information regarding 
this new group, write to SEARCH, 


2961 Forbes Street, Jacksonville 5, 


Florida. 
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BOOKS 


NDERSTANDING 
Edgar N. Jackson 
Press—$3.50 ) 


GRIEF by 
( Abingdon 


(This book is the current Selection 
of the Pastoral Psychology | Book 
Club.) 


VERY pastor is confronted with 

the responsibility of helping those 
who are experiencing the pain of grief. 
Usually the bereaved with his own re- 
sources and the help he gets from pas- 
tor and friends will in the due process 
of time recover from his loss. He will 
regain equilibrium within and form 
satisfactory relationships with other 
people around him. Many times, how- 
ever, the bereaved is unable to handle 
his loss in an adequate way. His inner- 
functioning, physically or psychologi- 
cally, is disrupted and his relationships 
to other people are distorted. All too 
often, moreover, when this has hap- 
pened neither the individual nor others 
knew it was happening. If they knew 
something was amiss, they did not 
know why it was happening nor what 
io do about it. Recent studies have giv- 
en us considerable help in these areas. 
They have shown us the variety of 
conditions which result when men fail 
to handle their grief. They have shown 
us the dynamics at work in these fail- 
ures; have shown us both how people 
can be prepared for the experience of 


grief and the way they can be helped 
when they have failed. 


This book is the broadest synthesis 
of modern thought concerning grief yet 
presented. The author calls upon psy- 
chiatric studies for his clinical material, 
but integrates this into the theologian’s 
concept of man. Grief is treated as one 
event in man’s total experience of life. 
The way one handles grief is deter- 
mined by his total personality dynamics 
and the way in which he deals with life 
in general. 


Preparing an individual to cope with 
grief, therefore, begins in infancy. 
motional forces begun in early life 
may have a strong influence on the way 
the person acts to stress situations. Pat- 
terns of solving problems learned in 
childhood though modified by later 
training and experience may manifest 
themselves again under the pressure of 
grief reaction. Men often revert to 
earliest response patterns when stress 
builds up sufficiently to break through 
reaction patterns learned later. The 
child who finds himself secure in the 
affection of those around him develops 
certain attitudes which enable him to 
cope with the experiences of life. This 
is vital as a basis for handling the prob- 
lem of death in a competent manner. 
The child who does not develop this 


basic security will be less able to han- 
dle the disruptions created by bereave- 
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ment in later years. Life is all one, and 
the dynamic factors which operate in 
one area of a person’s experience, op- 
erate in other areas also. 

Even so-called normal grief reac- 
tions are major disruptions in the life 
of the bereaved. The minister, as so- 
ciety’s representative in the grief situa- 
tion, needs to take his role seriously. 
He will need to know what is taking 
place in the life of the bereaved and the 
way in which this can be handled. The 
bereaved has certain needs which must 
be met and the pastor is the one to see 
that this is done. There is a certain 
knowledge which he can gain that will 
enable him to perform his function 
more adequately. A minister can learn 
from other disciplines as well as from 


his own what some of the vital factors: 


involved are, and the way they can be 
used for healing the disruption in life 
which results when one is bereaved. 

For a sizable minority of bereaved 
persons, grief is still more devastating. 
In this group who have an abnormal 
grief reaction, there can be considera- 
ble variety, but in all there is a failure 
to handle the grief situation without a 
major disruption in the personality. 
This disturbance may be in the nature 
of a physical symptom or a marked 
change in personality. Each individual 
who has an abnormal grief reaction has 
his own peculiar symptoms as well as 
his own dynamics for arriving at them. 
If the minister is aware of the symp- 
toms to look for and understands some- 
thing of the dynamics at work produc- 
ing them, then he will be able to either 
furnish the necessary pastoral care or 
to refer the bereaved for more special- 
ized help. 


This is a book which every minister 
will do well to own and to study. It 
is not easy reading, but it is well worth 
the effort of digging out the ideas 
which the author is presenting. There 


October 


are implications here, not only for the 
time of bereavement, but for the total 
program of the church and the minis- 
ter’s total relationship to his people. 
F. Ropcers, Pu.D. 
Chief of Chaplains 
Missouri State Hospital No. | 
Fulton, Missouri 


ASTORAL MINISTRY TO 
FAMILIES by John Charles 
Wynn (Westminster Press—$3.75) 
At long last we have a book on the 
Christian family, stripped of mawkish 
sentimentality which is all too familiar 
in this field. Over and above this wel- 
comed change, the reader will find here 
a volume sophisticated theologically, 
thoroughly conversant with dynamic 
psychology and delightfully punctuated 
with humor. 


One thesis rings through the book: 
a family-oriented ministry, far from 
adding another burden to the minister’s 
already oppressive load, furnishes a 
perspective which allows him to in- 
tegrate his work and discover unity in 
the various diverse roles he must play. 
The theological starting point is Paul’s 
“Church in your home,” and from it 
the reader is led to new understandings 
of common worship, pastoral care and 
counseling. But these are not armchair 
insights. Indeed, each concern is high- 
lighted with illustrations depicting 
demonstrated innovations of family-ori- 
ented ministry used in church life here 
and abroad. 


In the author’s chapter “The Pastor 
As Family Counselor,” one is intro- 
duced to booby traps in the counseling 
relationship. Without any trouble at 
all, the reader (if he is like the review- 
er) will find himself described quite 
candidly. For who among us has not 
assumed the ‘“do-sit-down-and-let-me- 
help-you” spirit or the “I-know-just- 
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how-you-feel” attitude, among others. 
Along with his excellent assessment of 
counseling attitudes, the author de- 
scribes helpful techniques in premari- 
tal and marital counseling which have 
been tested in the fires of actual experi- 
ence in clinic and pastoral practice. 
Furthermore, and perhaps as impor- 
tantly, they have been found to be 
teachable in the many pastor seminars 
and family counseling which the author 
has directed during the past five years. 


This reviewer was gratified at the 
frankness with which the meaning of 
the sexual relationship is elaborated. 
Such knotty problems as infertility, 
artificial insemination, and the pastor’s 
own family life are dealt with in a sen- 
sitive yet straightforward manner, but 
with seasoned wisdom prevailing. 

Not narrowly technical, the author 
walks through the world of highly spe- 
cialized books and modern literature 
with equal ease and familiarity. I pre- 
dict that J. C. Wynn’s Pastoral Min- 
isiry to Families will recover for many 
pastors the excitement of their early 
days in the ministry and also retool 
them for a workman-like approach to 
their high calling. 

—Roy W. FaIRcHILD 

Associate Director 

Office of Family Education Research 

Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. 


WO ESSAYS OF ANALYTI- 
CAL PSYCHOLOGY by C. G. 
Jung. Tr. by R. F. C. Hull (Bol- 
lingen Series—Pantheon Books— 
$3.75) 

At first glance I was inclined to dis- 
count this book, for I noted on my 
bookshelf a copy of the same title by 
the same author. It was the English 
translation by H. G. and C. F. Baynes 
published in 1928. But looking inside 
the covers I find the new edition a 


treasure indeed, giving an authentic 
record of Jung’s unfolding psychology 
as it developed from 1912. It was in 
that year he published “Neue Bahnen 
der Psychologie” (New Paths in Psy- 
chology ). Four years later he published 
“La Structure de l'inconscient” (The 
Structure of the Unconscious) in 1916. 
Taken together they mark the founda- 
tions upon which most of his later work 
was laid. These two essays are included 
as appendices in their original form, as 
a historical record of that beginning. 

But Jung was not content to leave 
these essays in their original state. He 
revised and expanded them again and 
again until only the framework of the 
original is discernible, while the content 
is largely new material. It is interest- 
ing to read in the present Volume Sev- 
en of the Collected Works of Jung 
(Bollingen Series) the prefaces to the 
first German edition of Die Psy- 
chologie der Unbewussten Prozesse 
(The Psychology of the Unconscious 
Processes, 1917); the second edition, 
1918; the third edition 1926; and the 
fifth edition, 1943, which is translated 
in the present volume. The first edi- 
tion was written during World War I 
and the fifth edition during World War 
II. “If ever there was a time when self- 
reflection was absolutely necessary” 
he wrote in 1917, “it is now, in our 
present catastrophic epoch.” In 1918 
he wrote, ‘Every individual needs rev- 
olution . . . and renewal.” By 1942 
he had grown patient in wisdom to say, 
“New ideas, if they are not just a flash 
in the pan, generally require at least 
a generation to take root.” 


The other essay develops ideas from 
as early as 1902 which appeared in the 
Baynes translation as’ “The Relations 
Between the Ego and the Unconscious” 
in 1928. In his preface to the second 
edition of 1934, Jung speaks of this as 
an “interim report” of an “unexplored 
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field of experience,” summing up 28 
years of psychological and psychiatric 
experience. The present translation by 
R. F. C. Hull is from the German, Die 
Besichungen swischen dem Ich und 
dem Unbewussten (Zurich, 1945). In- 
cluded also is a detailed index of 21 
pages, a bibliography, and a prospec- 
tive of the entire 18 volumes of the 
Collected Works of C. G. Jung. 


The volume is a good sample of 
Jung’s creative writing, well packed 
with fertile ideas to make the reader 
think and perceive the psyche in other 
dimensions. He brings Freud and 
Adler into opposition as dealing with 
the object and the subject, whose 
theories he finds emerging from the 
attitude types of extraversion and in- 
troversion. And always he seeks for 
his own views a perspective that is in- 
clusive of these polarities, to recover 
and integrate the denied and repressed 
aspects of personality. 


E. Jonnson 
Professor of 
Psychology of Religion 
Boston University 
‘School of Theology 


REE WILL, RESPONSIBILI- 
~TY, AND GRACE by Peter A. 
Bertocci (Abingdon Press—$2.00 ) 
The author is Bowne professor of 
philosophy at Boston University, and 
the chapters of this book were original- 
ly deiivered as lectures at the Mon- 
treat Faculty Conference, August 27- 
31, 1956, sponsored by the Board of 
Christian Education of the Presbyter- 
ian Church, U. S., and the Board of 
Education of the Methodist Church. 
This faculty conference brought  to- 
gether representatives of various aca- 
demic disciplines with a view to con- 
sidering the significance of religion for 
their own academic fields. In this book 


October 


the author suggests some possible ap- 
proaches to an understanding of man’s 
nature and his relationship to God and 
his fellows, with especial considera- 
tion of the problems of freedom, moral 
obligation, and the operation of God’s 
grace. The four chapter titles will in- 
dicate the field covered: Human Free- 
dom and God’s Love; Moral Obliga- 
tion and God’s Providence ; What Does 
the Christian Obligation to Love In- 
volve?; and The Grace of God as Dis- 
covered Through Freedom. 

The author states his understanding 
of the Christian faith to be “the love 
of the Creator for free and responsible 
persons, the love which acts constantly 
to sustain a fellowship of love.” Man's 
freedom means that man may cooperate 
with God in sustaining this fellowship 
of love and thus become, with God, a 
co-creator of good ; but it also involves 
the risk that man may refuse such co- 
operation and thus become a creator 
of evil. Clearly, man is under moral 
obligation to cooperate with God in the 
creation of good, but whence does this 
sense of obligation—of ‘“‘oughtness”— 
arise? For the author, the obligation 
to will the best one knows is “intrinsic 
to the very nature of man.” Many 
would question whether this sense of 
“oughtness” is any part of the original 
nature of man. They would maintain 
that it is a deposit of social experience 
which has become internalized as con- 
science. 

Bertocci’s discussion of the subject, 
“What does the Christian obligation to 
love involve?” is interesting and stimu- 
lating, particularly as this obligation 
applies to self, neighbor, and enemy. 
Space does not permit an examination 
of this discussion, but in general the 
Christian vision, as our author sees it, 
is “a society of persons united in God's 
love for them, seeking to be worthy of 
God's love, and. entering into every 
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means of fostering the fellowship of 
love.” 


Perhaps the most important chapter 
of the book, especially in view of cur- 
rent theological interest, is the final 
one, in which the author discusses the 
nature and function of God's grace. 
The empirical experience of God's 
grace, whether in dealing with moral 
or non-moral evil, is that energies not 
otherwise available seem, as a rule, to 
be unlocked in response to the earnest 
and honest appeal of conscientious 
persons. The problem is that of re- 
conciling man’s freedom with the oper- 
ation of God’s grace. It is usually as- 
serted that man cannot of his own will, 
but only by the grace of God, break 
the chain of sin. But if God cannot, in 
respect for man’s freedom, weaken a 
man’s will to sin, how can He, still 
respecting man’s freedom, strengthen 
the will to overcome sin? Bertocci 
seeks to find a way out of this impasse 
by making a_ distinction between 
will ayency and will power. The wifl 
agency is free to will, within limits; it 
is free from causality but is itself crea- 
tive cause. God does not and cannot 
change the will agency of a person. But 
God can, without affecting man’s free- 
dom, strengthen will power. When a 
man earnestly seeks help new resources 
are open to him and flood his whole 
heing. 


This little book of 110 pages has a 
lot of solid material in it, and will be 
profitable reading for those who are in- 
terested in finding tenable answers to 
the problems relating to the limits of 
human freedom and the working of 
God's grace. 

T. HOLMAN 
Minister of 
Underwood emorial 
Baptist Church 
Wauwatosa, Wisconsin 
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DO YOU 


feel that you are using all the help 
you can get when you minister to 
the sick, the aged, shut-ins? 


Many chaplains and pastors 
tell us that they would not 
be without the tremendous 
help they get from the use 
of the inexpensive ‘“‘COM- 
FORT & STRENGTH” pam- 
phlets for combatting fear, 
loneliness, stress, and strain. 


Published without profit . . . 24 dif- 
ferent leaflets a year for $1. Lower 
cost in quantity. Free samples glad- 
ly sent. 


WRITE 


Dr. Harold P. Schultz, Editor 
1720 Chouteau Avenue 
St. Louis 3, Missouri 


ELPING FAMILIES 
THROUGH THE CHURCH. 
Edited by Oscar E. Feucht (Con- 
cordia Publishing House—$3.50) 
Helping Families Through the 
Church is well named because it is an 
attempt not only to assess the Ameri- 
can home, its perils and its promise, 
but also to set. forth basic principles 
and workable techniques in family liv- 
ing. This symposium bears evidence 
that it originated in Life Workshops 
throughout the nation in that it is real- 
istic in its approach and practical in 
its solutions. It is apparent that the 
materials have been hammered out 
upon the anvil of group discussion and 
sharing. 


The format of each chapter is to be 
commended. I like the numbering of 
the sections of each chapter; they are 
like arrows pointing to the intended 
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direction. Then the discussion ques- 
tions are good hooks to pull out reac- 
tions when the book is being used in 
group discussion. Also the selected 
references provide stimulating source 
materials for those who desire to probe 
further. 


The diverse authors have tried, on 
the whole, to combine in balanced pro- 
portion essential Christian principles 
and essential psychological insights. 
Many books in this field concentrate 
either on the Biblical approach or, on 
the other hand, on the psychological. 
Helping Families seeks to include both 
these aspects. There is, however, an 
over-emphasis, it seems to me, in the 
use of Biblical references. In certain 
chapters they jump out at one with 
surprising awkwardness. It would have 
been better had a lesser number of 
Biblical references been used and had 
they been printed in full, and had they 
been more skillfully interwoven into 
the context. 


This study of family relationships is 
put forth positively and constructively. 
Many interpretations in this area spend 
their energies in trying to find out what 
is wrong with the American family. 
Discouraged and frustrated, they suc- 
cumb to “paralysis by analysis.” This 
evaluation, although it examines what 
is wrong with the family, is more con- 
cerned in discovering foundation-prin- 
ciples and effective techniques by means 
of which these tragic failures may be 
overcome. Part III on “The Church 
and Family Guidance” and Part IV 
on “Family Counseling” are especial- 
ly helpful. 

Pastors and social workers will find 
this volume a usable tool in counsel- 
ing and in group discussions. It is solid- 
ly sound in its conception and in its 
application. Its central thesis is ex- 
pressed in these words from the second 
chapter : “Religion should not be taught 
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apart from life. Nor is it to be restricted 
to one day a week. It belongs to the 
activities of every normal day, as par- 


ents share the great truths of God with | 


their children and by their own exam- 
ple demonstrate the godly life.” 
—Ltoyp E. Foster 
Minister of 
Old First Presbyterian Church 
Newark, New Jersey 


THER PEOPLE’S CHILDREN 
by Anna Judge Veters Levy. 

(Ronald Press—$3.75) 

Consisting of fourteen stories of 
young persons passing through juvenile 
court (other people’s children), this 
book is deceptively easy reading for a 
volume of such significance. Judge 
Levy presents some of the most raw 
materials of which life is made; yet 
her writing never becomes lurid even 
when dealing with unspeakable brutali- 
ty or a homosexual relationship. She 
shows a sensitive balance between sym- 
pathy and realism, and a realization of 
the early roots of the troubles that she 
witnesses. She speaks almost  senti- 
mentally about mother love, yet shows 
how ironic the term can be and how 
fine is the line between a love that 
saves and a love that unaccountably 
misses. Several stories emphasize how 
much meaning acceptance and love can 
have, even love in a day-to-day morass 
of degradation. Repeatedly the book 
lays bare the fact that a child’s bond 
to home or parents is usually strong- 
er than the negatives in the environ- 
ment. Often, even where there seems 
no reason for the bond to exist, it is 
the strongest of the pitiably few re- 
sources in a situation. 

Although occasionally, as in the case 
of “Lucky Larry,” the clues to be 
havior have gone unrecognized, the au- 
thor seems to understand personality 
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dynamics and is able to appreciate the 
“vicious circle of maladjusted and un- 
happy parents rearing maladjusted and 
unhappy children” (p. 282). In keep- 
ing with this understanding, th: juve- 
nile court seeks to do justice to the 
child, whether neglected or delinquent, 
rather than to require justice of him. 
One can see in a number of instances 
how reproaching or punishing a juve- 
nile would be fruitless when he feels 
that what he has done has been forced 
upon him by the world he lives in (and 
in this he is often right). 

This volume by Judge Levy is case 
material par excellence, a collection of 
potent pictures of life. In fact, the bock 
suffers somewhat from the impact of 
an almost unrelieved series of powerful 
stories. The implications for action 
might have been more strongly pre- 
sented if woven more into the fabric of 
the narratives. Still the implications are 
clear and well handled in the epilogue, 
which considers the pros and cons. of 
different solutions for dealing with 
problem children or children from 
problem homes. The philosophy of the 
juvenile court shows to good advan- 
tage throughout the writing. Ministers 
and church people generally should 
know the truths so forcefully presented 
in this book. 

—Dayton G. Van DEUSEN 

Institutional Chaplain 
Nebraska Lutheran Social Service 


ROWING A CHRISTIAN PER- 
SONALITY by R. Lofton Hud- 
son (Broadman Press, $1.50) 
Growing a Christian Personality is 
a readable volume (119 pages) replete 
with quotations (scriptural and_sec- 
ular) which are interestingly arrayed 
and relevantly pointed toward the idea 
which the writer is developing. The 
eight chapters comprising the book 
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best, are your best in 
a BENTLEY & SIMON 
pulpit robe. Hand-sewn 
and custom-tailored 
for perfect fit, for 
lasting enjoyment. 


CHOIR ROBES, too, indi- 
vidually made in the 
same quality way. 


Your Standard of 
Excellence 
since 1912 


BENTLEY & SIMON: | 


7 West 36 St., New York 18, N. Y. 


Write for Catalog D-38 


urge the reader to consider many hard- 
won insights for effective living under 
the following chapter headings: Take a 
Look at Yourself; Some Emotions are 
Dangerous ; Cultivate a Christian Con- 
science ; Conscience—Asset or Liabili- 
ty: Christian Love is Different; The 
Christian’s Love Life; How to get 
Along at Home: You can Grow Up. 
The jargon of contemporary clinical 
psychology and psychiatry is singular- 
ly absent from the manuscript, but its 
insights are adroitly couched in Chris- 
tian church community vernacular, thus 
making the book quite usable in Sun- 
day School Teacher Training Insti- 
tutes, University of Life sessions, and 
for private reading by laymen who are 
interested in the dynamics of growing 
a Christian personality. Preachers will 
find the book to be a resource for ser- 
mon development. 
—-Emit M. Hartt, PH.D. 

Director 

Charles Hayden Goodwill 

Inn for Boys 

Boston, Massachusetts 
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SEX MANUAL 
For Those Married or About To Be 

By G. Lombard Kelly, A.B., M.D. 

Most widely sold marriage 
Seven editions, eighteen printings, 725,000 copies 
Paper cover, 92 pp. (35,000 words), 12 cuts. Single 
copy $1.00; 2 to 9 copies, 75c each; 10 to 24 copies, 
70c each. Remittance with order; no C.O.D.’s. De- 
scriptive folder on request. 

SOUTHERN MEDICAL SUPPLY COMPANY 
P. ©. Box 1168-K, Augusta, Ga. 


FREE COPIES 


We will be very glad to send free back 
copies of PastoraL PsycHotocy for dis- 
play and distribution at any forthcoming 
meetings, conferences, or ministers’ semi- 
nars during the coming summer months. 
A postcard with your name and address 
indicating the expected number of par- 
ticipants will receive immediate attention. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


ELIGION AND PSYCHIATRY 
by Harry Silverstone. (Twayne 

Publishers—$4.00 ) 

Dr. Silverstone believes that psycho- 
analysis and “good religion’”’ have all 
things in common. The only conflict is 
between psychoanalysis and Roman 
Catholicism. The liveliest reading in the 
book is Dr. Silverstone’s defense of 
psychoanalysis against the attacks of 
Monseigneur Felici. 

Psychoanalysis and “religion” are 
assumed to be inseparable because both 
are interested in making man “happier, 
better, atid contented” (p. 37). Dr. 
Silverstone identifies both with a hu- 
manistic philosophy : “religion and psy- 
chology both teach you to have faith, 
to believe positively and completely in 
yourself, your ambition, your work, 
your destiny” (p. 53). On this basis 
psychiatry is justified as an aid to reli- 
gion because it makes man happier and 
more confident of himself. Religion is 
justified to psychiatry as a useful tool 
in psychological adjustment. Psychia- 
trists are expected to believe in the ef- 
ficacy of prayer because it counteracts 
“depression of spirits, disturbed sleep, 
and all the miserable results of a dis- 
tressed mind,” (p. 134). The author 
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then claims that to the psychoanalyst, 
prayer “is man’s declared alliance with 
the Infinite,” (p. 134). Such an asser- 
tion ignores the orthodox Freudian in- 
terpretation of religion as the social 
expression of a compulsive-obsessive 
neuroses and the Jungian doctrine of 
archetypes. 

Dr. Silverstone, formerly Rabbi in 
Luffalo and Washington, is now in 
private law practice in Arlington, Vir- 
ginia. 

Throughout the book, the author sets 
his face against any element of judg- 
ment in religion, and exhorts men to 
put their faith in themselves and psy- 
chotherapy. Psychoanalysis is claimed 
as the great ally of religious humanism: 
“a real or potential sinner can best be 


‘helped by standing by him as a brother, 


by using the skill of psychiatry and 
psychoanalysis to fight his inner ail- 
ment, changing his environment, by 
bringing in our good will to assist his 
diseased will” (p. 129). 
—SAMUEL SOUTHARD 
Professor of Pastoral Care 
Institute of Religion 
Texas Medical Center 


HE VITALITY OF FAITH by 
Murdo E. MacDonald ( Abingdon 

Press—$2.50) 

The unifying thought of this series 
of sermons is that ministers are to of- 
fer deliverance to the world in terms of 
God's decisive message, the Gospel. The 
author’s sermons, written as they were 
delivered to his congregation in St. 
George’s West Church, Edinburgh, re- 
late the gospel to contemporary culture 
and the problems of this age. Since 
these messages were spoken to one con- 
gregation, they consider the problems 
of religious sterility and the decline of 
faith in Scotland and the Continent. 

The author uses many well-chosen 
literary, political, and social illustra- 
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tions rather than biblical exposition. 
His sermons are topical rather than 
topical-textual. It certainly is not ex- 
pository preaching. The sermon on suf- 
fering, for example, is barren of the 
tremendous biblical information con- 
cerning the nature of suffering. Mr. 
MacDonald speaks either to the individ- 
ual or to the individual in his wider so- 
cial relationships. He does not deal with 
the intimate problems of family living. 
The author knows well the collective 
mind of modern man and the necessity 
of relating the gospel to modern con- 
ditions. 
—SAMUEL SOUTHARD 

Professor of Pastoral Care 

The Institute of Religion 

Texas Medical Center 


IMENSIONS OF CHARAC- 
TER by Ernest M. Ligon (Mac- 
millan—$6.50 ) 

Professor Ligon has brought the 
highly technical range of educational 
research into the reach of the lay per- 
son, he feels. He is convinced that edu- 
cational research should be done by 
everyone, and that teamwork between 
those being studied and those doing 
the studying is imperative for accurate 
results. This point of view is excep- 
tionally relevant for the life of the 
churches in that little has been done to 
check, validate, and revise the hy- 
potheses on which religious education 
and leadership training in the churches 
have been based. However, Ligon could 
have enriched his point of view. con- 
siderably by consulting Harry Stack 
Sullivan’s conceptions of “participant 
observation.” Likewise, he has over- 
looked the important research of O. H. 
Mowrer in establishing a rapproche- 
ment between learning theory and dy- 
namic psychology. 

The book turns out to be a further 
refinement and elaboration of what is 
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American Ass'n Advancement of Science 
1515 Mass. Ave. NW, Washington 5, D.C. 
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Neck, New York. 


to be found in much clearer form in 
Ligon’s earlier books. However, he 
does show some of the effects of the 
phenomenological approach to per- 
sonality theory. Beyond this he sticks 
pretty closely to the theoretical formula- 
tions for which he has been known 
since early in the 1930's. This is es- 
sentially a trait theory of personality. 
He has renamed traits as “dimen- 
sions.” 
—WayneE E. Oates 

Professor of 

Pastoral Care 

Southern Baptist 

Theological Seminary 


Whom There Is No Guile” 
(Continued from page 36) 


establishment of his knowledge of our 
sins and his forgiveness in us. Our 
deepest doubts, our most rugged re- 
sentment, our most chaotic and mean- 
ingless habit, our most disordered re- 
lationship to people—none of these is 
sufficient to impede the Love that 
knows no barrier. 

As we have the courage to affirm 
our feelings to God in prayer and 
actually to “come and see” the One in 
whom he embodied Himself complete- 
ly, we hear his acceptance in our own 
language even as he said to Nathanael : 
“Behold an Israelite indeed, in whom 
there is no guile.” 
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SIGNIFICANT BOOES 


Below are listed some of the more im- 
portant books received recently which we 
are unable to review in this issue, either be- 
cause the reviews have not yet reached us, 
or because of lack of space. We hope to be 
able to review many of them in coming 
issues. 


Wuy You Do Wuat You Do. Edited by 
Robert N. Linscott and Jess Stein. Random 
House, $3.95. A collection of outstanding 
articles by a group of outstanding psy- 
chiatrists, among them Drs. Karl and Wil- 
liam Menninger, Franz Alexander, Sigmund 
Freud, O. Spurgeon English, and Karen 
Horney, analyzing the psychological bases 
of personality behavior, and including such 
areas as the relations between the sexes, be- 
tween parents and children, psychosomatic 
medicine, interpretation of dreams, etc. 


AtcoHoLisM, Its PsyCHOLoGy AND Cure. 
By Frederick B. Rea. Philosophical Library, 
$3.50. A study of alcoholism based on the 
concept that the alcoholic is a sick person 
requiring treatment and rehabilitation, pro- 
viding a good understanding of the physical, 
psychological. and spiritual factors involved 
in alcoholism. 


Tue New For LEADERSHIP. 
By Donald A. Laird and Eleanor C. Laird. 
McGraw-Hill, $4.00. A book by two authori- 
tative writers, applying psychological prin- 
ciples to the interrelationships involved in 
business and industry. 


Disaster. By Martha Wolfenstein. Free 
Press, $4.00. This interesting book is a study 
of how people react to large-scale disasters. 
The materials of this book are based on 
field studies of actual peacetime disasters, 
particularly tornadoes, but also includes 
earthquakes, fires, floods, shipwrecks, and 
wartime bombings. The author is visiting 
professor in the graduate school of psy- 
chology at New York City College. She has 
done research on child psychology, national 
character, and the psychological interpreta- 
tion of art and literature. 
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RETIREMENT: A NEW OUTLOOK FOR THE 
InpivipuaL. By Gifford R. Hart. Harcourt, 
Brace, $3.95. A book dealing with the essen- 
tial first steps toward a happy and wise re- 
tirement written by a successful business- 
man out of his own experiences, and pre- 


senting a refreshingly frank and clearly prac- , 


tical guide for the inevitable reorientation 
that every provident man must face. 


Yours Is THE Power. By Florence Widu- 
tis. The Pilgrims, $3.50. A book addressed 
to people who are frustrated in their search 
for love and personal fulfillment, based on 
an awareness that the chief obstacle to an 
individual’s happiness lies within the per- 
son rather than in external circumstances, 
The author has pioneered in various aspects 
of community human relations. 


DisturnED COMMUNICATION. By Jurgen 
Ruesch, M.D. W. W. Norton & Co., $6.00. 
A valuable technical book by an outstand- 
ing psychiatrist who has specialized in the 
field of communication, presenting proce- 
dures. for observing the communication of 
individuals under various circumstances— 
alone, in two-person situations, and in groups 
—pathological as well as normal. The author 
is Professor of Psychiatry at the Univer- 
sity of California School of Medicine. 


PROTESTANT AND CaTuHotic. By Kenneth 
Wilson Underwood. Beacon Press, $6.00. An 
intensive study of an American community 
somewhat along the lines of Middletown and 
Plainville, with the emphasis upon the inter- 
action of Protestant and Catholics in the 
day to day life of the city, comprising at 
the same time a fascinating study of an ur- 
ban culture. The author is Associate Pro- 
fessor of Social Ethics and Public Affairs 
at Wesleyan University. 


THe Kincpom Beyonp Caste. By Lis 
ton Pope. Friendship Press, $3.00. A study 
of the problem of race relations in the 
United States, tracing the history of pre 
judices and discrimination, and examining 
the causes. The author is particularly con 
cerned with the involvement of the Church 
in this important social problem. The at 
thor is Dean of Yale University Divinity 
School. 
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MAN OF THE MONTH 
(Continued from page 8) 


of the problems of a rooming-house 
transitional area marked by transiency, 
social tension, family disorganization, 
human loneliness, despair, and mental 
illness. Here, from 1950 to 1954, he 
subjected himself and the resources of 
religion to the exacting test of life as it 
is under extreme urban conditions. His 
achievements in this setting soon 
brought recognition from other profes- 
sions concerned with the same prob- 
lems and he responded generously io 
calls for consultation and assistance. 


All of this, important as it was in it- 
self, was placed by James Ashbrook in 
the larger perspective of a career whose 
dimensions now loomed in realistic 
challenge for which he wished to be 
fully prepared. Accordingly, with the 
aid of a fellowship from Colgate Ro- 
chester, he spent a year as a student 
and counselor interif at the William 
Alanson White Institute of Psychiatry 
of New York under a program which 
also allowed him to take selected 
courses at Union Theological Semi- 
nary. Thus furnished by technical train- 
ing, experience, and pastoral dedica- 
tion, he has come to his present church 
where he has begun to apply his view 
that individual Christian experience 
finds its culmination in growth of com- 
munity and where already words of 
warm acclaim for his work have been 
heard. 


Outside of the main line of duty, Mr. 
Ashbrook has made significant contri- 
butions. In Rochester, he served the 
Council of Churches as Chairman of its 
Committee on the Christian Vocation 
of Nursing. He has lectured to nurses 
in two general hospitals, to theological 
students, and served as seminar leader 
of a workshop on pastoral care at the 
William Alanson White Institute. For 
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AUTHORS WANTED 
BY N.Y. PUBLISHER 


New York, N. Y.—One of the nation’s 
largest book publishers is seeking manu- 
scripts of all types—fiction, non-fiction, 
poetry. Special attention to new writers. 
If your work is ready for publication, 
send for booklet PE—it’s free. Vantage 
Press, 120 W. 31st St., New York 1. 
(Midwest Office: 220 So. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, IIl.) 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENT 


LITERARY AND SERMON HELPS 
Busy pastors promptly assisted with ser- 
mons, addresses, thesis work, to scholarly 
specifications. Manuscript revision. Ample 
research facilities and extensive experience 
over twenty-five years Author’s Research 
a ia 137 Cottage Street, Jersey City 6, 


nurses, he prepared a pamphlet on 
“The Nurse and Religion.” Other writ- 
ings have appeared in the “American 
Journal of Nursing” (“Not By Bread 
Alone”), in the “Journal of Pastoral 
Care” (“The Hospital’s Impact on our 
Understanding of God and Man”), and 
in the The Minister's Consultation 
Clinic, edited by Simon Doniger, 1955. 
He has served as resource leader for a 
special seminar for Residents in Psy- 
chiatry at Columbus State Hospital, 
and has also served as leader of regular 
group therapy sessions for ministers 
from several denominations. Foremost 
among his present activities is the 
leadership which he is giving to the 
collaboration of a psychiatrist, a clinical 
psychologist, and a group of pastors in 
relating more effectively the principles 
of religion and science to the healing 
of the soul. 

For his present stature as a pastor 
and the promise which he offers in the 
work of the Christian ministry, PAs- 
TORAL PSYCHOLOGY presents James 
Barbour Ashbrook as the “Man of the 
Month.”’ 


—OreEN H. BAKER 
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EDITORIAL 
(Continued from paye 10) 


human behavior in the individual and 
in the group ... Much of the emotional 
conflict, guilt, and unease of spirit 
which in other times has found release 
and healing through the confessional, 
revival meeting, or, in many instances, 
was never understood at all has in our 
day found a mode of expression and re- 
sources for therapy through the devel- 
opment of psychological knowledge and 
new therapeutic methods. While some 
of this new approach has developed out- 
side of, and even in conscious opposi- 
tion to, established religious forms, the 
problems are those which religion has 
in part at least traditionally recognized. 
In dealing with them the cooperation 
of psychologists, doctors, and ministers 
is required. It is encouraging to see in 
many quarters the breaking down of 
earlier rigid dogmatisms and the search 
for more fruitful co-operation as new 
ways are sought to penetrate the 
mystery of the human spirit and un- 
ravel some of its ills .. . 

“There are a variety of views in 
Christian history on the role of the 
Christian pastor. The doctrine of the 
Church, of the authority of the pastor, 
of the structure of repentance, peni- 
tence, and forgiveness, all have an in- 
flvence. But always the Christian min- 
ister works within the form and spirit 
of the Christian community. As pastor 
and as priest he is not only to counsel, 
but to give witness, to admonish, to in- 
struct, to preach, and to share the com- 
mon life. He deals with a congregation 
of people in all stages of Christian ma- 
turity and seeks to help them and him- 
self to grow in grace. The role of the 
counselor can be significant in all these 
relationships. Undoubtedly the empha- 
sis on understanding and on the non- 
judgmental approach to the release of 
human anxieties has brought a needed 
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corrective of traditional authoritarian- 
ism, yet in the end this perspective 
must take its place within a larger set- 
ting . . . The person who has learned 
to handle his own inner emotional life 
still must be pointed toward the mean- 
ing of Christian love as bearing the 
burden of his neighbor . . . 


. the student can learn in pas- 
toral theology how knowledge derived 
from human. experience can enrich and 
be illuminated by other theological 
studies. The pitfall is that he may be- 
gin to ‘psychologize’ everything and try 
to solve every problem of faith through 
psychological analysis. Wise instruc- 
tion can preserve balance here and al- 
low for the valid insight which psy- 
chology brings to the understanding of 
Christian experience. For example, in- 
sight into the meaning of self-accept- 
ance and forgiveness in human relations 
is not irrelevant to the understanding 
of God’s forgiveness aes 

“When one considers the revitaliza- 
tion of much in the theological curric- 
ulun today through new emphases in 
psycholegy and pastoral counseling, it 
must be concluded that a_ significant 
new turn in the education of the minis- 
try has been taken. Powerful new re- 
sources are available throughout the 
curriculum because of work in_ this 
field. It is of first importance, there- 
fore, that the field of pastoral care be 
accepted as the responsibility of the en- 
tire school and not isolated as a subor- 
dinate department concerned with prac- 
tical skills alone. Theological, historical, 
and other fields need to be conscious of 
the understanding which students are 
securing threugh pastoral care and he 
alert to its significance for all theologi- 
cal reflection, just as those dealing with 
ihe psychological and clinical data need 
to develop their understanding in the 
context of the Christian faith.” 
—SEWARD HILTNER 
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” set- ID you ever feel the thrill a pastor experiences 
ned when his church is moving ahead rapidly, 
1 life money is pouring into the treasury, church packed 
1ean- at every meeting, and a nice crowd out at the mid- 
the week service? 

Do you know that if you are going to be a success 
pe as a church manager you must take advantage of 
rived modern church methods? Are you aware of the 
1 and fact that nearly all progressive ministers publish 
gical parish papers? 
v be- 
d try A parish paper competes with the movies, the 
‘ough automobile, the Sunday newspaper, with golf, and 
“cea beats them decisively. A parish paper fills empty 
4d pews and keeps them filled. 

Pr Instead of sitting still and waiting and hoping 
ng ot that enthusiasm will grip the hearts of the mem- 
le, in- bers, why not take the initiative, step out and 
ccept- resolve that your church must go forward? 
ations 
nding The first step is to establish a parish paper, and 

if you want the biggest value for your money, use 
aliza- | Ur service. We are the originators of the parish paper idea. We standardize— 
nee mass production makes it possible for us to give you a better parish paper at a 
uric: lower price. 
ses in 
ng, it 
ificant UNDREDS of churches in every State in the Union and Canada now use our 
minis- co-operative service, and all testify that a parish paper is the best means, of 
w re- | building up a church and helping the pastor in every line of duty. 
it the 
1 this 
there- 
‘ce | Send Coupon for Free Samples and Full Particulars 
he el SAMPLES, PRICES AND FULL PARTICULARS RE- 
subor- BRING OUR SERVICE AND THE HELPFUL SIXTEEN- 


BE ILLUSTRATED PARISH MANUAL CONTAINING 
AILED EXPLANATION OF PUBLISHING PROCEDURE 
OUT AND MAIL THE COUPON. 


Do it NOW. No obligation, of course. 
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Tes tament, to the land where Jesus 


re suffered and triumphed. En- 


tirely up-to-date, this splendid book 
contains information from latest 
archaeological discoveries, including 
the Dead Sea Scrolls. 

There are over 400 illustrations, 
each one a photographic masterpiece; 
60,000 words of absorbing commen- 
tary; 35 eight-color maps; endpapers 
in six colors and a 26-page comprehen- 


sive index. The spelling of the biblical 
names throughout the Atlas is that 
used in the Revised Standard Version 
Bible. The index gives cross-references 
for spellings used in the King James, 
Douay, and Knox Versions. 
“Exceedingly handsomely done. 
The best of the new Bible Atlases.” 
—SATURDAY REVIEW. “First and pre- 
éminent in its field.” — pr. DANIEL 
POLING. 
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